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Schools and Defense 


ago this week, a tall, 
lanky, silver-haired corporation execu- 
tive stepped to the podium in a huge 
ballroom of one of Washington’s most 
exclusive hotels. He rapped his chair- 
man’s gavel to introduce a major speaker 
to the White House Conference on Ed- 
ucation—a_ heavy-set university presi- 
Last week, the two men met 
again as top-ranking advisers to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower: Neil McElroy, Sec- 
retary of Defense; and James R. Killian, 
Jr., MIT president and newly-named 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology. 

The presence of the two men in the 
Eisenhower cabinet, with their special 
interests in education, will undoubtedly 
exert a strong influence toward stiffen- 
ing the Administration’s sometimes 
wavering support of education. 

Does this mean a crash program in 
science education at the expense of the 
humanities? Probably not. (See story, 
“Red-ucation Sifted,” on page 2-T.) As 
Killian himself told the White House 
Conference two years ago, a “common 
error’ in discussing school goals is “to 
grow so interested in some one aspect 
of education that the need to devise a 
balanced program for the students is 
forgotten. ... 

But Killian does not believe in cafe- 
eria-style education, either. “Time,” he 
says, “is the most precious ingredient of 
all in education. The average student 
has only a few pennies of time to spend 
on education, and he can’t buy every- 
thing in the store. It is up to his elders 
to help him spend his time as wisely as 
possible—to purchase not just a lot of 
little educational trinkets, but some- 
thing which will sustain him all his life.” 
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Top School Leaders 

School Administrators; Henry H. Hill. 
president, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., and for 15 


School Executive magazine last month 
named nine outstanding leaders in 
American public school administration. 
Four of the nine have been closely as- 
sociated with Scholastic Magazines. 

The list, drawn up as a result of a 
scientific survey by Robert Wright, State 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minn.: 

Walter D. Cocking, editor, School 
Executive; Finis E. Engleman, execu- 
tive secretary, American Association of 


years a member of Scholastic Maga- 
zines National Advisory Council; 
Herold C. Hunt, Harvard Univ. Gradu- 
ate School of Education, and for 11 years 
a member of Scholastic’s National Ad- 
visory Council. 

William Jansen, New York City school 
superintendent; Paul R. Mort, Columbia 


Henry Hill 


Kenneth Oberholtzer 


Pearl Wanamaker 


Benjamin Willis 
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Herold Hunt 


Univ. Teachers College; Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer, Denver (Colo.) school su- 
perintendent; Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
former Washington state school super- 
intendent and now Scholastic’s Regional 
Director of Field Service for the Western 
United States; and Benjamin C. Willis, 
Chicago school superintendent and 
presently a member of Scholastic’s Na- 
tional Advisory Council. 

Wright conducted his study last year 
as a doctoral thesis under the direction 
of Leslie L. Chisholm at the Univ. of 





2-T 
Nebraska. He wrote to school leaders 
across the nation asking for nominations 
of “leaders of national eminence ‘ 
most important in terms of accomplish- 
ment and contribution to American ed- 
ucation.’ 

After the top nine 
Wright 
recorded interview 
to find out the factors which make for 
successful administration. Findings: 
Biggest key 
ministration is community participation 


names were sifted 


down conducted a_ tape- 


with each educator 


to success In school ad- 


Good press and public relations must 
be maintained 
PSchoolman must 
ality traits that enable him to work well 
with people 

Administrator should have liberal arts 
education and teaching experience. 


Red-ucation Sifted 


\ sober post-Sputnik appraisal of So- 
viet education comes from Marion B. 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare 

Previewing a Office of Educa- 
tion report, Folsom told a National Con- 
ference on Engineering and Scientific 
Education meeting in Chicago that 
putting more 
emphasis on their education, for their 
than Americans are putting 


have those person- 


new 


“Russians seem to be 


purposes, 


on our education, for our purposes.” 

But Folsom warned that the United 
States should not imitate Red-ucation. 
To do so, he said, would be “tragic 
for mankind.” 

Among Folsom’s disquieting and re- 
vealing disclosures: 
PRussian children are getting 
hours of instruction in their ten-year 
elementary program 
than American children receive in 12 
vears. (According to statistics filed with 
UNESCO, Russia plans to institute com 
pulsory 10-year education by 1960.) 
© Russian graduating from 
tenth grade complete five years of 
physics, four years of chemistry, six 
years of foreign languages and _ five 
years of math beyond arithmetic. In 
contrast, less than a third of American 
high school graduates take a year of 
chemistry, about a fourth have a yea 
of physics, and only one in 15 takes 
advanced math. 
>Top-grade Russian high school grad- 
uates—about 30 per cent of the total 
are offered free higher education. All 
but the weakest students are paid to 
go to college. 
PIn the past 15 years, Russia has re- 
duced the number of pupils per teacher 
from 27 to 17. Present U.S. average: 
over 27 
Summing up, Folsom said that it 


more 


and secondary 


students 


would be foolish for the United States to 
ignore the “ominous” facts of Russian 
education. But while “more and better 
science must be taught [American] stu- 
dents,” the Secretary declared that the 
aim of American education must con 
tinue to be the development of “broadly 
educated men” who have “intellectual 
ability” and “moral conviction.” These 
qualities, he said, require not only a 
knowledge of science but an under- 
standing of the humanities. 


NCSS Preview 


Traditionally a Thanksgiving Day 
starter, the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies this 
month starts a day early—Wednesday, 
Nov. 27. The program at the Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, will run 
through Saturday, Nov. 30—making it 
four days long instead of the usual three. 

Reason for the extra day: something 
new has been added, a House of Dele 
gates. Representatives of affiliated social 
studies councils throughout the nation 
will convene opening day to discuss 
topics of mutual concern. 

The next three days will be devoted 
to 19 committee meetings, five general 
sessions, five breakfast meetings, eight 
luncheon and 24 sectional discussions. 

Program highlights include: Thurs- 





To Enrich Your 
SOCIAL STUDIES Program 


22 New Filmstrips 


WRITE FOR YOUR 
PREVIEW TODAY! 


HOW THE INDIANS LIVED 


(For Primary Grades) 


5 COLOR filmstrips depict the mode of life 
of 5 different Indian tribes. They show 
how environment influenced the Indians’ 
food, shelter, clothing and activities. 
Complete series: $25.95 
Individual filmstrips: $5.75 


ASIATIC LANDS AND PEOPLE 


(For Elementary Grades and 
Junior High School) 


5 filmstrips in excellent COLOR photog- 
raphy illustrate the present-day life and 
work of the people of Japan, Burma, 
Malaya, Thailand, and Pakistan. 


Complete series: $25.95 
Individual filmstrips: $5.75 


GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


(For Later Elementary Grades and 

Junior High School) 

6 filmstrips in COLOR art work show how 

the United States extended its boundaries 

from ocean to ocean. The struggle to 

settle the new areas is dramatized vividly. 

Complete series: $31.50 

Individual filmstrips: $5.75 


MEXICO—YESTERDAY & TODAY 


(For Elementary Grades) 


6 filmstrips acquaint children with Mexican 
life and traditions. Four filmstrips in 
brilliant COLOR photography tell about 
Mexico today. Two filmstrips in COLOR 
art work picture, in authentic detail, the 
historic influence of the Aztecs and the 
conquest by Cortes. 


Complete series: $31.50 
Individual filmstrips: $5.75 


683 Other Top-Quality Filmstrips 
in 17 Curriculum Areas 


Je JAM HANDY Oxperszclion 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 
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Comparison has made 


encyclopaedia? the Encyclopaedia Britannica 


the **Reference Standard of the World 
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Generations of teachers and librarians have used a 
current edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica as a 
convenient measuring stick for new and revised 


editions of other ency« lopaedias, 


To meet this obligation of leadership, the editors 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica offer you the 
basic “measurements” of their new edition, 


The dimension of comprehensiveness 

For every subject taught in today’s high schools and 
colleges there is ample bac keround material in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. The index lists 387,534 
references to the total content of 38 million words, 23,767 
illustrations and 701 maps. 


The dimension of accuracy 

To any educator, the list of 5.673 contributors in Volume 
One is conclusive evidence of Britannica’s unquestioned 
authority. Each is a recognized scholar or expert, and 41 
are Nobel Prize winners. Articles are checked by a 
permanent editorial staff and consultants on the faculties 
of leading colleges and universities throughout the world 


The dimension of timeliness 

“Continuous revision’ is a term used by many encyclo 
paedias today. Specifically, for Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
this means that more than three million words are revised 
every year in a carefully planned program. Additional 
information on living people and current de velopments 
is covered in the annual Britannica Book of the Year. 


For spec ially-prepared information telling you more 
about the Encyclopaedia Britannica’s value to you 
as a teacher, please write to Room 82-MC, Educational 
Departme nt in care of the address below: 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
Britannica 


125 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Hlinois 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Or. John W. Studeboker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Magazines, Chairman * . day Davis Conner, 
Associate Superintendent, Chief, Division of in- 
struction, California State Dept. of Education * 
Mr. Eric N. Dennard, Superintendent of Schools, 
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Norton, President, State Teachers College, Florence, 
Alabama * Dr. H. Grant Vest, State Commissioner of 
Education, Denver, Colorado * Dr. Allen H. Wetter, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. © Dr. 
Benjamin C. Willis, General Supt. of Schools, Board 
of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, an Edition of Scholastic Mag- 
azines, published weekly, September through May, 
except during school holiday periods. $2.00 per school 
year, Second class mailing privileges authorized at 
Dayton, Ohio. Contents copyright, 1957, by Scholastic 
Magazines, inc. Office of publication, McCall St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial offices, 33 West 
42d $t., New York 36, N. Y. mele. 


day, 8 p.m.: NEA president Lyman V. 
Ginger discusses “The NEA and the 
New Look’; Friday, 9 a.m.: a panel dis- 
cussion on “Concepts and Values in the 
Social Studies Curriculum”; Friday, 
7:30 p.m.: annual banquet, with an ad- 
dress on “How Good Should Our Schools 
Be?” by Harold Benjamin; Saturday, 
noon: NCSS president William H. 
Cartwright speaks on “The Social Stud- 
ies: Scholarship and Pedagogy.” 

Attending the NCSS convention from 
Scholastic will be Kenneth M. Gould, 
Jack K. Lippert, Eric Berger, Howard 
Langer, C. Elwood Drake, and William 
Kroll. Scholastic Magazines will also be 
represented at booth 51 by Mrs. Anne 
C. Rinehart of Pittsburgh, resident rep- 
resentative. 

Scholastic Magazines’ annual Thanks- 
giving party will be held on Friday 
evening, Nov. 29, in the Terrace Room, 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 5:30-7:00 p.m. 


NCTE Preview 


A discussion-packed program full of 
questions and answers has been set for 
the 47th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
The meeting at the Hotel Leamington, 
Minneapolis, will start on Thanksgiving, 
Nov. 28, and end Saturday, Nov. 30. 

Assistant U.S. Education Commis- 
sioner Oliver J. Caldwell will pose the 
convention theme at Thursday evening’s 
opening session: “How Wide Is Your 
World?” Council president Helen K. 
Mackintosh, also of the U.S. Office of 
Education, will follow with “The 1957 
World of the English Teacher.” 

Some convention features: Friday, 7 
p.m., annual banquet, with Carl T. 
Rowan, prize-winning reporter of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, discussing “The 
Asian-African Crisis and The American 
Dilemma.” Saturday, 9 a.m.: demonstra- 
tion directed by Helen Manfull of the 
Univ. of Minnesota, showing “Children 
Dramatize a Story.” 

Attending NCTE convention from 
Scholastic will be M. R. Robinson, 
William D. Boutwell, John Spaulding, 
Mary MacEwen, Margaret Hauser, 
Mary Harbage, Patrick Hazard, Morris 
Goldberger, and William Kehoe. Scho- 
lastic Magazines will also be represented 
at booths 39 and 40 by resident rep- 
resentatives Miss Arta E. Kocken of 
Minneapolis and Mrs. Ursula Emery of 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

Scholastic Magazines’ annual Thanks- 
giving party will be held in the East 
Room, Curtis Hotel, Thursday, Nov. 28, 
5:30-7:30 p.m. 


Teacher Supply Lags 

School rolls continue to outpace 
teacher supply. That’s the verdict of a 
new NEA Research Division report on 


“The Postwar Struggle to Provide Com- 
petent Teachers.” 

Says NEA: “In the last decade, ele- 
mentary school enrollments have _in- 
creased 32.4 per cent but elementary 
school teachers have increased only 30 
per cent. Secondary school enrollments 
have increased 39 per cent; teachers in 
secondary school service, 32.4 per cent.” 

Particularly alarming is the short sup- 
ply of math and science teachers. The 
number of young persons preparing for 
these fields is far short of needs. To 
make matters worse, more than 40 per 
cent of all newly-trained science and 
math teachers never take school posts. 
They are being attracted to better- 
paying jobs in private industry. 

All told, one in five college graduates 
trained to teach elementary school (and 
one in three in secondary school), drop 
teaching as a career before ever enter- 
ing a classroom. 

Part of the blame for the insufficient 
teacher supply is attributed to poor vo- 
cational counseling. In 1950, 
10,000 men graduated as physical edu- 
cation teachers—more than three times 
the actual need. 


In Brief 


PWisconsin elementary school teacher 
Mrs. Alfred Rhode, of Appleton, is 
proud owner of a brand new $30,000 
fully-equipped home. She wrote the 
prize-winning photo caption in a_ hot 
dog manufacturer's contest. 


over 


>American Library Association’s Coun- 
cil was sharply overruled by its mem- 
bership. Council had decided to move 
headquarters from Chicago to Wash- 
ington, but the membership voted to 
set aside the action by 2% to 1. Final 
result: 5,749 to 2,199. 


PEdward S. Evenden, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Education at Columbia Univ. 
Teachers College, died last month after 
a long illness. He was 73. 


»Educators have lost little time cashing 
in on the new space age. Theme of the 
13th annual Conference on Higher Ed- 
ucation next March: “Strengthening 
Quality in the Satellite Age.” 


m>New York State voters overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed an amendment to pro- 
vide a $250,000,000 bond issue for the 
development and expansion of the State 
University program for community col- 
leges. The money will be spent to ac 
commodate an additional 35,000 to 
60,000 students in the years ahead. 
Present enrollment: 35,000 full-time 
and 15,000 part-time students. 


mA new organization, The National 
Council for the Gifted, opened head- 
quarters in West Orange, N.J. Purpose: 
to act as a clearing house for dissemi- 
nation of materials on gifted children. 
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Travel Tips ne 


Conventions like the 
ind English teachers meetings can’t be 
ill work and no play—especially when 
held in such interesting cities as Pitts- 
burgh and For those 
teachers convention-bound over Thanks- 





social studies 


Minneapolis 
giving, weve put together a guide to 
some sightseeing musts 


» The most striking feature of Pitts- 
burgh is its “new look”—at a cost of $2 
billion. At Gateway Center you will see 
the skyscrapers built by Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, Bell Telephone, and 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Further uptown is the “aluminum waf 
fle” Alcoa building. It faces on Mellon 
Square, an acre ot trees and fountains 
which conceal a_ six-level, 1,000-car 
parking project 

An old sightseeing favorite is 200- 
ear-old Fort Pitt, which stands in Point 
Park. Frick Park, at Forbes St. and 
Braddock Ave., and Schenley Park are 
late fall hiking. The 
best views in the Pittsburgh area 
Brady’s Bend—State Route 68, 18 miles 


iortheast of Butler—for an awe-inspiring 


recommended for 


A new kind of life is yours with an Air- 
stream travel trailer...a whole world of 
relaxed, easy living, new interests and 
real travel adventure. Now you can go 
where you like, stay as long as you please 
in complete freedom and with unmatched 
economy. Airstream provides all the com- 
forts of home plus unlimited mobility... 
comfortable beds, bathroom, pressurized 
hot and cold water, refrigeration, heat, 
light independent of outside sources any- 
where you go...and the easy-towing, 
travel-tested Airstream is guaranteed for 
life—the good life, the life you should 
be leading right now! Write for free 
booklet, “World at Your Doorstep” 


AIRSTREAM TRAILERS Dept st 


12804 E FIRESTONE NORWALK CALIF 
110 CHURCH ST JACKSON CENTER OHIO 


view of the Allegheny River and coun 
tryside beyond, and Mt. Washington to 
see new Pittsburgh and the junction of 
the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers. 

In the entertainment fields, Pittsburgh 
will offer a wide selection the 
Thanksgiving weekend. Around the 
World in 80 Days at the Nixon Theatre; 
Search for Paradise, the latest Cinerama 
production, at the Warner Theatre; 
violinist Betty Jean Hagen and the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra at the Syria 
Mosque; the Cowl-Murfin play, Smiling 
Through, at the Pittsburgh Playhouse; 
a chrysanthemum show at the Phipps 
Conservatory in Schenley Park. Special 
exhibitions at the Institute 
paintings by American the 
19th century and the work of four local 
irtists, third floor gallery 

Three tours planned by NCSS are to 
the Homestead District Works of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
called the “Laboratory of the World 
and the Buhl Planetarium. At this star- 
gazer’s paradise, the Zeiss Planetarium 
Projector recreates the skies in the 
domed Theatre of the Stars 


Oovel 


Carnegi¢ 


artists of 


> Eleven of Minnesota’s “10,000 lakes’ 
are located in Minneapolis If 
a fishing enthusiast, you can join other 


of Lakes Harriet and 


you are 
anglers on the ice 
Cedar 
Sightseeing suggestions for less ener 
visitors—the Father of Waters 
statue in Fourth Street rotunda of the 
city hall; the view from the Third Aye 
bridge of the Mississippi River and the 
famed milling district; the 53-foot Min 
falls in Minnehaha Park; the 
the from the 32-story 


tower; and a stroll around the 


getic 


nehaha 
view of city 
Foshay 
Univ. of Minnesota campus 

In the theatres, museums and concert 
halls: Shakespeare’s The Taming of 
the Shrew at the Univ. of Minnesota 
University Theatre; Seven Wonders of 
the World, and Around the World in 
80 Days at the Century and Academy 
theatres, respectively the 
world famous Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra Nov. 29 at the Univ. of Min 
nesota, Northrop Auditorium; showing 
of Dewey Albinson’s paintings of Mex 
ico at the American Swedish Institute, 
2601 Oakland Ave. The Minneapolis 
Institute of Art and the Walker Art 
Center have announced special 
shows but 


a concert by 


no 


are certainly worth a visit 


A scenic tour of the Twin Cities has 
been planned by NCTE. Trip will in- 
clude St. Paul’s Como Park Conserva- 
tory, the flour mills of Minneapolis, and 
the Mississippi River. 


> Don’t forget, you're invited to Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ Thanksgiving party 
See coupon in earlier issues of Scho- 
lastic Teacher. 


Betty CONNOLLY i 





Flying Broadens 
The World’s Horizons 


It’s the fastest way in the world 
to learn geography and languages 
. . to see art and architecture, old 
and new to understand other 
cultures and other peoples. Pan 
American’s educational services have 
been planned to help teachers and 
students alike to travel and study 
abroad 
If your answers to any of the fol- 
lowing questions are “‘ Yes,”’ then per- 
haps you'll find our materials useful. 
PAA EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 
e Are you education- 
travel minded? 
¢ Do you need aviation 
education materials 
e Are your students 
model airplane fans 


If so, complete and 
mail the coupon below. 


George Gardner 

Supt., Educational Services 

Pan American World Airways 

P. O. Box 1908, New York 17, N. Y. 
Adventures in Education, a guide to 
educational travel abroad . 

Aviation Education materials folder 
PAA-Load (model aircraft) rules book 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


PAN AMER(CCAN 
WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 








FASCINATING ANT FARM, $2.98 


en through the clear plastic 
walls of thi aheoatnditin escape-proof ANT FARM 
Have ur watching the busy army of worker ants 
building bridges, moving mountains! 

Includes barn, silo, windmill and 
e ants can work and play. Actually a 

living TV sereen that will keep 
i for hours. Educational! A generous 
cluded FREE with every ANT FARM 
The Ant Watchers’ Manual.” 


An ant tire world s 


i le 
s fascin 
of ants 

together with a free book 

Oniy $2.98 complete 


HOWARD STEVEN CO., 7015 Sunset Bivd., Dept. 
AH-42, Hollywood 28, California. 








The 
Director 
General 

of 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


| d t the t of 
CONTEMPORARY FILMS as its distributor of 
16 mm films in the United States. 
CONTEMPORARY FILMS will continue the 
policy of offering the finest British Informa- 
tion Services films available. The rental and 
sales prices in recent B.1.S. catalogues and 
leaflets will continue to apply. 

The following is a list of classifica- 

tions for which films are available: 
Agriculture « Anthropology and Ethnology « Archi- 
tecture and Town Planning « Art (Design and Crafts) 
« Aviation and Aeronautics ¢ The British Common- 
wealth of Nations « The British Scene « Children 
and Child Welfare « Civies « Civil Defense « Dance 
¢ Documentary Classics « Drama « Economics « 
Education and Vocational Training « Engineering 
« Fighting Services « Government and Citizenship « 
Health and Hygiene « History e« Horticulture « 
industry « International Affairs « Literature and 
Poetry « Medicine « The Motion Picture « Music 
and Music Appreciation « Nature Study « Psychiatry 
and Psychology « Rehabilitation « Religion « Royal 
Britain « Safety « Scientific and Technical « Ships 
and the Sea « Sports « World War I! (its History 
and Background) 

Send for a complete film catalogue to 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 
13 8 th St Midwest office 
a x rk 16 N. ¥ 614 Davis St 
J}. 4-0204 Evanston, Ill. Davis 8-2411 











NEW DIRECTIONS IN EDUCA- 
TION, by Paul Woodring. (The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, New 
York, 1957, 142 pp., free.) 


This report is an eye-opener for those 
of us who are being engulfed by rising 
pupil enrollments. Paul Woodring ex- 
amines the various plans afoot for re- 
cruiting additional teacher personnel. 
These include a fifth year of professional 
training for liberal arts graduates and 
for the four-year program combining 
subject matter and professional courses. 

Woodring predicts that we will have 
to increase the size of classes and de- 
velop better ways of handling larger 
groups. He is confident that the teacher’s 
college will soon be as extinct as the 
dodo bird. Those which still remain, he 
notes, are responsible for preparing only 
about 20 per cent of all new teachers. 


DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM 
FOR MODERN LIVING, by Florence 
B. Stratemeyer and others. (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, New York, 1957, 740 pp., $5.50.) 


Teachers who are in subject-centered 
schools will have to take this volume in 
small doses. The emphasis is on building 


the curriculum on the “life experiences” 
of children and adjustment to their in- 
dividual differences. Suggestions for 
curriculum revision are made through- 
out this text for first, fifth, and tenth 
grades. There are numerous suggestions 
for all core teaching. 

This is a complete revision of a 
volume which first appeared ten years 
ago. The authors continue to be sub- 
stantially ahead of the times, particu- 
larly in the secondary school field. The 
point of view expounded will continue 
to confound traditionalists and intrigue 
those who like to think about doing 
things differently. 


ADMINISTERING THE PEOPLE'S 
SCHOOLS, by Albert L. Ayars. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1957, 
354 pp., $5.50.) 


This is a slender text which engages 
in logical order the relationship of the 
superintendent to the public, teachers, 
and pupils. There are chapters or sec- 
tions on everything from academic free- 
dom to boiler repair. Aspirants for the 
superintendency who read this book 
may develop some second thoughts 
about leaving the classroom. It would 
appear that the top man can be busy 
24 hours a day, none of which can be 
spent snoozing. 

Included are a bibliography at the 
end of each chapter and a helpful in- 
dex. Above all, the book is readable 
and reflects the author’s experience as 
a school administrator. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
Jamaica (N. Y.) H. S 
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New Anthology Text 


For Teachers, Students, Directors, 
Designers, Technicians 


PLAYS FOR PLAYERS 
AND GUIDE TO PLAY PRODUCTION 


Unique compilation of 17 successful short 
plays plus numerous production aids. 


Clothbound, $4; Paperbound, $3. 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Illinois 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 

Att. Mr. Lancaster—489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 




















JOHN PAUL 
VASION OF EUROPE. 


JONES; D-DAY: IN- 
(10-inch LP 
33 1/3 rpm, $4.29 list, $3.96 to schools. 


Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 


Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.) 


Ahoy! America’s fighting sailor lives 
again on Enrichment Record’s JOHN 
PAUL JONES. Here he is no mere 
name in a history text but a swash- 
buckling hero breathing defiance and 
scorn of the mighty British navy. His 
“T’'ve just begun to fight” will alert your 
most blase youngsters to the saga of the 
high seas that this record so excitingly 
recreates. Thunderous naval battles are 
particularly effective attention-holders. 

A wise companion piece on the flip 
side is D-DAY: INVASION OF EU- 
ROPE, starring Dwight Eisenhower 
(not in person). Here also are Generals 
Bradley and Montgomery waiting the 
word to jump off to Hitler’s fortress 


Europe. Again, an exciting moment in 
history expertly brought to life. 

Equally fast-moving are THE ERIE 
CANAL and FIRST OVERLAND 
MAIL, both on one Enrichment LP. 
(Same prices and data as above.) Why 
not use it in a study of transportation? 
Horse, boat, car, plane—Sputnik? Many 
resources for such a study are readily 
available. 

The Overland Mail piece will make 
a first-rate jump-off into the role of 
modern communications—especially the 
postal service. Murrow’s recent See It 
Now documentary attests to widespread 
interest in the problems of the post 
office. Capitalize on this interest in your 
classroom. Chances for discussions and 
special reports are endless. Use the 
Landmark book of similar title. 

Both these LP’s are good examples 
of what can be done to encourage high 
school youngsters to use literature and 
history to better understand the com- 
plex world they live in. 

—STANLEY SOLOMON 
Nott Terrace H. S. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





Sharing Sime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Organizing a Class Club in the Middle Grades 


By LEONORE B. CICERALE 


HILDREN in the middle grades are 
Belonging to a club 
feeling of maturity. It 
helps to satisfy their need “to belong.” 

Some good reason for establishing a 
class club is certain to arise early in the 
school year. Initiate a club by discuss- 


joiners. class 


gives them a 


ing the need for organization and the 
necessity of cooperation. 

Establish the fact that this is thei 
own club and that they can manage it 
just as the grownups manage theirs. 

At the first organization meeting have 
them talk about any groups to which 
as Cub Scouts, 
draw 


belong, such 
Brownies, Thus 
their knowledge of clubs and meetings. 

The teacher may serve as a tempo- 
rary chairman and help them in the 
election of officers needed: President, 
Vice-president, Secretary, Treasurer. 
(This will depend on the nature of 
the organization and the financial back- 
ground of the group.) 

Help them consider the duties of 
each officer and the kind of person who 
might best do each job. You will have 
to point out the need for them to weigh 
each candidate on the basis of qualifi- 
cations rather than popularity. 

The group should decide how long 
the first elected officers should serve. 
Rotating the officers will provide more 
children with the opportunity of de- 
veloping leadership. 

Explain what the “Nomination of 
Officers” means. You can begin to teach 
the rudiments of parliamentary proce- 
dure. As the children make nominations 
for the officers, let them specify why 
they think the person named might be 
a wise choice. 

Point out that the nominations need 
to be seconded by another person. The 
procedure for closing the nominations 
may need to be explained. 

Voting is best done without the pres- 
ence of the candidates. The casting of 
the ballots can be done either by a 


they 


etc. you upon 


Miss Cicerale is a third grade teacher at 
the Anna L. Klein School, Guttenberg, 
N. J. 


show of hands or by closed ballot. The 
newly elected officers might be asked 
to deliver a speech of acceptance. 


Conducting a Regular Meeting 


Before the first meeting it might be 
well to provide the president with notes 
showing the order of business. To have 
the class discuss this and put the list on 
the board would help both the officers 
and members of the club. 

Call to order 

Reading of the secretary's report 

Reading of communications 

Old business 

New business 

Closing of the meeting 


At this first meeting the new business 
might consist of discussing the nature 
of the club, deciding on a name (some- 
what related) ,-atid setting up commit- 
tees to work on various projects. Getting 
every member on a working committee 
will insure the success of the club 


Some Club Activities 


My classes have had several different 
types of clubs. One year The Sunshine 
Club stressed helping the needy. They 
befriended two old ladies who were in 
frail health and poor financial circum- 
stances. They sent them sunshine letters, 
cards, and gifts. 

Another group, The Happy Go Lucky 
Club, helped handicapped children as 
their pet project. They made periodic 
donations, sent cards, and visited shut- 
ins. 

The need for having club dues may 
be discussed. If there is an assessment 
of 5 cents per week it provides the op 
portunity of teaching habits of thrift 
and advance planning for expenditures 
Any surplus at the end of the term 
might be given to charity. 

Mathematical, social understanding, 
oral and written expression can all be 
taught through club activities. The most 
important learnings, however, come as 
the students grow more aware of the 
responsibilties involved in self-govern- 
ment and the meanings of democracy 
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Thanksgiving Prayer 

Damaris bowed her head and said 
inside herself, ‘‘Thank Thee, dear God, 
for my good mother and father, for my 
brother Giles and my sister Constance 
and baby Oceanus—for everything. . . . 
And thank Thee, too, for Little Dog and 

his funny ways that make us laugh.” 
—From Pilgrim Thanksgiving 





Thanksgiving Books 


PILGRIM THANKSGIVING, by 
Wilma Pitchford Hayes, illustrated by 
Leonard Weisgard. (Coward-McCann, 
New York, 1955, $2.50 


Wilma Hayes is a careful researche1 
as well as a good storyteller. In this 
description of the first Thanksgiving 
she has carefully depicted the charac- 
teristics and the setting of the times 
Damaris and Giles are real Pilgrim chil- 
dren. Even Little Dog was a member 
of that community. 

During the first day of the Thanks 
giving feast Damaris, who has been so 
afraid of the Indians, begins to look 
upon them as her friends. Little Dog, 
who is even more frightened, helps he 
gain courage—for she has to laugh at 
him and let him hide beneath her skirts. 
Giles trades treasures with an Indian 
boy. 

The illustrations by Weis- 
gard are most beautiful and appropri 
ate. The picture of Damaris and Little 
Dog is a lovely one. The one of the say 
ing of the prayers before the feast de 
serves long and careful attention. 

Although this book can be read by 
most children, it is one that is particu- 
larly adapted to reading aloud. 


Leonard 


SQUANTO, FRIEND OF THE 
WHITE MEN, by Clyde Robert Bulla, 
illustrated by Peter Burchard. (Crowell. 
New York, 1954, $2.50.) 


This historical tale is particularly fit- 
ting for reading during the Thanks 
giving season. While doing research in 
another field Mr. Bulla discovered some 
fascinating facts about this Indian who 
was a real friend to the early explorers 
and settlers. 

Squanto’s first trip to England and 
his life in London are well described 
He longed to return to his Indian village 
and it was Captain John Smith who 
brought Squanto back to this country 
Before he could find his way to the 
Indian village he was captured by Eng 
lish sailors who planned to sell him in 
a Spanish slave market. 

The of Squanto’s escape in 
Spain, his return to England, and then 
to America is an exciting bit of history. 

This book can easily be read by many 
third and most fourth graders. The illus 
trations are very good. 

Mary Harpaci 


story 








Free Period \ 


Expansion: “When a man gets to the 
Senate,” Woodrow Wilson once said, 
‘he either grows or swells.” 


Literary Discussion: The youthful 
couple in the booth were 
their lunch. The conversa- 
tion turned to literature. 

“What do you like to read?” she asked. 

“Oh, Joe Palooka, Lil Abner, and 
Terry and the Pirates,” he answered. 

“Don't like such things as 
O. Henry?” she inquired, hoping he 


restaurant 
waiting for 


you 


would evince appreciation of good lit- 

erature. 

“Nope,” 
teeth.” 


he replied, “the nuts get in 
my 


Author! Author!: An English teache1 
was discussing the fact that Louisa M. 
Alcott, in writing about herself, stated 
that she tried to sell stories to keep the 
wolf from the door. 

“What think Miss Alcott 
meant by saying she was trying to keep 


do you 


TEACHERS’ NATIONAL WHOLESALE 
AND DISCOUNT SERVICE, INC. 


123 North Poplar Street, Charlotte, No. Carolina 


Serving America's teachers and educators with 
»ver 10,000 separate items of general merchandise 
such as appliances television, automobiles, 
lothing . tg goods, furniture, tires, et cetera, 
et cetera. For complete information on the bene- 
fits of this national service, write P. O. Box 267. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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e Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for 7 
@ wthors. Free editorial appraisa’. Write Dept. ST-11 e 
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FUE 
MATERIALS 


1. AIR STREAM TRAILERS, p. 5-T 
Booklet, ‘World at Your Doorstep 

2. CONTEMPORARY FILMS, p. 6-T 
Complete film catalogu 

3. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, p. 3-T 
Information on value of Encyclopaedia to 


teachers 

4. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 8-T 
Brochure 

5. THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, 
p. 2-7 

Preview prints of 


How the Indians 

lived ——Asiatic Lands and People 
Growth of the United States 
Mexico—Yesterday and Today 


Please Print 
Name 
School 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


the wolf from the door?” the teacher 
asked one of the 10-year-olds. 

“I suppose,” was the prompt reply, 
“she just didn’t want the guy bothering 
her.” 


Feudin’ and Fussin’: My second grade 
class was reading a story about animals. 
In the story, the animals were fussing 
and complaining about conditions in the 
forest. After the youngsters had finished 
reading aloud, I asked the class the 
reason for the complaint. One boy 
raised his hand to volunteer, “I guess 
it’s because they're at a PTA meeting.” 
—Mrs. BeuLan Wuitrcoms, Washing- 
ton Grade School, Springdale, Ark. 


Within Earshot: A grandmother was 
remonstrating with the small boy about 
the way he said his prayers. “You don't 
have to shout,” she protested. “God can 
hear you.” 

“But Grandma,” the lad protested, “it 
says ‘hollered be thy name’!” 

-FRANCES RODMAN 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36, N. Y. 


| 


Collier's 
“How'd you make out? | got two 
colossals and a_ stupendous.” 


— 6. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, p. 5-T 
Adventures in Education,’’ a travel 

guide 

Aviation Education materials folder 


Model aircraft rule book 


—___.7. TEACHERS’ NATIONAL WHOLESALE 
AND DISCOUNT SERVICE, INC., p. 8-T 


Complete information on services 


8. WORLD BOOK, p. 13-T to 20-T 
Detailed information on World Book En 
cyclopedia 


Ll 


———— 
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State 
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MU Our Corner 


633 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Now that “Sputnik” has been joined 
on its world-girdling way by a sister 
satellite, stiffness of upward-craned 
necks probably rivals Asian flu as New 
York City’s most prevalent malady. 

But if the world’s first man-made 
satellites have drawn less attention from 
people here at Scholastic, it’s because 
we've been absorbed in an electronic 
marvel of our own—a brand-new IBM 
data processing system for the subscrip- 
tion department. Picture a roomful of 
gleaming, whirring machinery, lights 
flashing, control panels aglow, punched 
cards riffing at high speed from sorters 
to accounting machines to addressing 
devices—and you have an idea of the 
high-voltage excitement that goes with 
automation. 

Use of the electronic installation to 
date has been confined to preparatory 
testing; only after every procedure, 
program and technique has been pains- 
takingly perfected will it “take over” in 
the important work of filling subscribers’ 
orders. Our schedule calls for dual 
operation of both electronic and manual 
systems this fall (time-consuming but 
necessary), with gradual transfer to 
automatic fulfillment, commencing with 
the spring semester 1958 and expanding 
to cover all magazines in time for th 
first issues next fall. Meanwhile, 
continue taking every precaution to see 
that orders get immediate attention. 


we 


An uninvited and unwelcome partici 
pant in these proceedings has been the 
Asian flu “bug,” making a contribution 
about as helpful as a powerful magnet 
carelessly dropped into one of the more 
intricate IBM machines. If “decimate” 
is read literally as the loss of every 
tenth person, then we’ve been doubly 
decimated on certain days by this un- 
discriminating germ. Fortunately, those 
people who escaped illness have will- 
ingly done double duty in handling 
orders. Now, as the scourge recedes 
we offer apologies to any subscribers 
whose orders may have been delayed 

Looking ahead, we believe that mos 
of the trials that accompany progres 
are well behind us; and that the re 
wards—in the form of as fast, efficient 
and accurate a subscription fulfillment 
system as can be found anywhere—will 
shortly be enjoyed by all of Scholastic’s 
patient and loyal subscribers. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 








Teaching Guide 
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for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Railroads (p. 14) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 


The announcement of merger plans 
for two great U. S. railroads—the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania—has 
followed the sharp decline in net profits 
for these roads during the current year. 
Other the urge to 
merge. The mergers, however, must be 


roads, too, have 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; and this agency recently 
turned thumbs down on a_ proposed 
merger of the New York Central and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Railroad 


ompetition from other forms of trans 


woes stem from increased 
portation, losses sustained on passenge1 
traffic and 


the alleged gap between operating costs 


(particularly commuters), 
ind approved rate increases. 
Railroads hope to regain their once 
large share of the transportation market 
by improving service for passengers on 
short runs, loading trailers onto flatcars 
“piggyback” merging 
facilities where they are in direct com 


service), and 


petition with each other. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 
To understand the 


problems facing American railroads to- 
lay 


students 


help 


Assignment 


1. Railroads have failed to win a pro- 
portionate share of the freight and pas 
senger traffic which has developed since 
1929. Explain. 

2. What obstacles must the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania overcome 
before their can be 
plished? 

3. (a) To what extent has the pas 
senger business been a losing proposi- 
rail- 
roads seeking to win back passengers? 


merger accom- 


tion for railroads? (b) How are 
1. Railroads are far from resigned to 
the loss of freight traffic to trucks. Ex- 


plain. 


Mctivation 

A railroad map of the United States 
vould show the nation crisscrossed with 
tracks. How might life in the U. S. be 
affected if our railroads stopped operat- 
ng for a month? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. What is the relationship between 
the Interstate Commerce 
ind our railroads? 


Commission 


2. Let’s imagine that we are a rail- 
road's board of directors studying the 
graphs on page 15. What conclusion 
might we draw from a study of the 
graphs? Support your conclusion by cit 
ing specific figures in the graphs. 

3. Imagine that you are a stockholder 
in the New York Central. Would you 
vote for or against the proposed merge 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad? Justify 
your vote. : 

4. Account for the declining profits 
of railroads during the past year. 

5. What reasons have we for thinking 
that sitting 
back to let other means of transporta 


railroad directors are not 
tion pass them by? 

6. If you were planning a trip, what 
factors would you take into considera 
tion before deciding upon the means of 
transportation?’ 

7. As a planning to 
transport your product to a buyer, what 
factors would you take into considera 


businessman 


tion before deciding upon the means of 
transportation? 


Summary 


Railroads, today, have their prob 
lems, but it is not likely that they have 
reached the end of the line. What do 
you think we mean by that statement? 


Things to Do 


1. If you live in a community wher 
suburbanites are brought into the city 
by railroad, class members can 
commuters on 
changes, 


inter 


view passenger fare 


service, and 
The 


questions on 


proposed im 


provements. class formulate 
appropriate these 
other aspects of commuter traffic. 

9 


can 
and 


Use the graphs on page 15 fo 
training in social studies skills. Question 


pupils on the intervals used on the 
vertical and horizontal For 
help in developing this skill, see the 
1957 edition of Scholastic Magazines’ 
Social Studies Skills Workbook. Work- 
books may be ordered at 10 cents each 


axes, etc. 


in a quantity not to exceed the number 
of semester subscriptions. 


Reference 


Trains Rolling, by Harry A. McBride 
(N. Y.: Macmillan, 1953, 269 pp., $5) 
Tells the illustrated story of many 
American and foreign railroads. 


Turkey (p. 11) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 


Often called the “strong man of East- 
ern Europe,” Turkey has withstood re- 
cent threats. A 
million, forming a bridge between Eu 
rope and Asia, Turkey maintains a mili 
establishment that 
than 25 per cent of its budget. Turkey 
is linked with the West in NATO and 
is the western anchor of the Middl 
Eastern Treaty Organization (METO) 

Turkey came a long way on the road 


Russian nation of 25 


tary eats up more 


to westernization under the leadership 
of Kemal Ataturk who died in 1938. 
His reforms have been carried forward 


by Ismet Inonu, a past president of 
Turkey, and _ other lieutenants of 
Ataturk, including the present presi 


dent, Celal Bayar, and Prime Ministe1 
Menderes. Menderes 
private business, as opposed to stat 


has encouraged 


owned industry, and has done a great 
deal to modernize Turkish agriculture 
About 80 per cent of the people rel) 
on farming for a living 


Turkey 


is troubled by inflation and 





TIPS FOR 


Meeting ot the National Council for 





Are you keeping alive professionally? If there is any teacher in the school 
who is expected to be well informed, it is the social studies teacher. This 
is a light burden for those of us who have found pleasure in dipping into 
the past and keeping abreast of current affairs. There is, also, the responsibil 
ity for knowing what is going on in the social studies—that is, what teachers 
in other communities are thinking, talking about, and doing in our field. 

An easy road to meeting this responsibility leads to the 37th 


vember 27-30. A mere listing of the topics to be considered at the numerous 
panels is enough to set your professional blood tingling. If, 
cannot get to Pittsburgh, your next best bet is to set aside time for the Dec. 
13 issue of Scholastic Teacher, which will carry full reports of the Council 
meeting. Time should also be set aside for regular reading of Social Educa- 
tion, the journal of the NCSS. For details about membership, write to NCSS, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


TEACHERS 


Annual 
the Social Studies, in Pittsburgh, No 


however, you 


Hm. LL. 8, 
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the high cost of national defense. The 
opposition party, in the recent election, 
charged that Bayar and Menderes were 
curbing civil liberties. 

The United States has given Turkey 
substantial economic and military aid. 


Aims 
(1) To help pupils understand the 
role of Turkey in defense of the West; 
(2) To discuss with pupils Turkey’s 
progress since the end of the Sultanate 
and the problems which beset Turkey 
today 


Assignment 


1. Indicate briefly the role played by 
each of the following in recent Turkish 
Mustapha Kemal; (b) 
Celal Bayar; (d) 


history a) 
Ismet Inonu; (c) 
Adnan Menderes 

2. What evidence have we that Tu 
key has made economic and social prog- 
ress since the Sultanate was _ over- 
thrown? 

3. Turkey has become an important 
link in the defense of the West against 
Soviet 


aggression. Explain 


Discussion Questions 


why 
might you be worried about Soviet Rus 
Middle East 


How does a study of the map on page 


1. If you were a Turkish citizen 


sia’s role in the todav? 
14 help us to understand Turkey’s mili 
tary expenditures? 

2. Once the “sick man of Europe,’ 


Turkey 


“strong man of Eastern Europe.” Do 


may now be described as the 
you agree? Defend your answer. 

3. it one man 
lurks think of as the 
Washington of their country, it is Gen 
eral Mustapha Kemal. Why? 


4. What evidence have we that Tur- 


there is any whom 


might George 


key is a democracy? To what extent has 
Turkish democracy been criticized by 
the party opposing President Bayar? 


». If vou were in the Turkish nation 


al assembly, to which of Turkey’s prob- 


lems would turn attention? 


Why? 


you your 


Application 


investment 
of funds and technical assistance in 
Turkey since the end of World War II 


has paid dividends? Explain. 


Would vou say that ou 


Things to Do 


Imagine that Premier Menderes of 
Turkey is visiting the United States. 
The class is made up of newspaper cor- 
respondents who are interviewing the 
premier. Have each student 
one question in writing that he would 
ask Premier Menderes. The class can 
then decide on the five questions which 


propose 


Coming Up! 
in Future issues 


(No Issue November 29— 
Thanksgiving Holiday) 


December 6, 1957 
World Affairs Article: The Philippine 
Elections and What They Mean 
Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
Commercials Advertising Alcoholic 
Drinks Be Permitted on Television? 
Creative Americans—10: Edgar Allan 
Poe—Master of Mystery 








would make the most significant news 
story when answered by the premier. 


References 

“Turkey,” in The Atlantic, Sept. 57 
p. 20. 

Facts on Turkey and New Turkey 
published by the Turkish Information 
Office, 444 E. 52nd St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
or 347 Stockton St., San Francisco 8 
Calif. 


“Right to Work” Laws (p. 8) 


Economics, Problems of Democracy, American 
History 


Digest of the Arguments 


Nineteen states now have “right to 
work” laws which say in effect: No per- 
son shall be deprived of the right to 
work at his chosen occupation because 
he is a union member or because he 
refuses to join a union. 

Those who favor “right to work” laws 
irgue that any form of compulsory 
union membership is contrary to Ameri 
that the 
are a check on union abuses; that states 
with such laws have shown greater in- 
dustrial progress than neighboring states 
without such laws: that “right to work” 
laws do not prohibit union membership. 

Opponents hold that union strength 


in collective bargaining is undermined 


can ideals of freedom: laws 


if “free riders” are permitted to share 
in benefits secured by unions and are 
not obliged to pay union dues; that the 
real purpose of the laws is to “bust” 
unions; that requiring a worker to join 
a union is an aspect of majority rule 
in a democratic society; that union 
membership is only one of many condi- 
tions of employment. 


Aim 
To help students evaluate the argu- 
ments for and against “right to. work” 


laws which are on the statute books of 
19 states. 


Assignment 


1. Define “right to work” laws as they 
would be explained by (a) a labor 
union leader; (b) a businessman who 


favored such laws; (c) a social scien- 
tist who seeks to make the definition as 
fair as possible to both sides. 

2. Which of the arguments in favor 
of “right to work” laws impressed you 
most? Against? Why? 

3. The investigations of the McClel- 
lan committee into labor and manage- 
ment practices have helped to make 
“right to work” laws a major contro 
versial issue of our times. Explain. 


Things to Do 


Have the class assemble as the state 
legislature. A bill has been introduced 
to provide “right to work” legislation 
(or to repeal it in states which have 
such a law). Students in the class can 
express themselves on the proposed leg 
islation. The presiding officer (chait 
man) can moderate the debate and take 
a vote on the question at the end of 
the debate. 


Joseph Henry (p. 16) 
American History 

Our “Creative American” 
is the man whose researches led to the 


this week 


prototype and granddaddy of the ele 
tric motor. 
Aim 

lo acquaint pupils with the contri 
butions to science of Joseph Henry 
1797-1878). 


Discussion Questions 


1. In what sense did Joseph Henry 
have a varied career? 

2. What practical forms did Henry's 
researches in electromagnetics take? 

3. How many of you have ever visit 
ed the Smithsonian Institution in Wash 
ington, D. C. (show of hands)? What 
do you remember about your visit? (Or, 
Why should you want to include in a 
visit to our nation’s capital, a visit to 
the Smithsonian Institution?) 

4. Why is the name of Joseph Henry 
bound up with the Smithsonian Insti 
tution? 


Things to Do 


1. Science-minded students may be 
asked to volunteer to give a chalk-talk 
on Joseph Henry’s work in electromag 
netics, relating Henry’s research to de 
velopments such as relays which make 
automation equipment possible. 

2. Volunteers may be asked to do a 
biographical sketch of Joseph Henry. 


‘THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 34) 
I. Turkey: a-3; b-2; c-1; d-3; e-2; f-4: 
g-4; h-2; i-3; j-3. 
Il. Railroads: a-2; b-2; c-1; d-2; e-4; f-3 
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Here’s the newest, neatest gift of the Season. A gen- 
uine Sheaffer fountain pen that fills like a ballpoint. 
No fuss. No muss. Never a chance of ink stained 
fingers or clothes. Complete choice of prices and 
colors. Points finished to fit every individual writ- 
ing style. Almost nobody has one yet, so better put 


several at the top of your list right now. 
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Spalding equipment... 








Combination Basketball Set. Rugged rubber- 
covered ball, sturdy goal and net. All you need to 
play your best right at home. $9.95 









Bill Wade Official Football. Made with pebble- 
grained leather for surer grip—double-lined for 
longer life. Fully official. $4.95 
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sets the pace in sports 
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CHECK YOUR FAVORITES 
Then show this ad to mom or dad. Tell them they can’t go 
wrong with Spalding—because all Spalding merchandise 
is guaranteed unconditionally ! 






























































Don Larsen Autograph Fielder’s Glove. Ap- 
proved by the only man ever to pitch a perfect 
World Series game. $6.95 


Rocky Colavito Professional Fielder’s Glove 
has special Wrist Lock for control. $14.95 


Sam Esposito Autograph Fielder’s Glove 
of fine quality leather has laced-down palm to 


keep pocket in shape. $9.95 


Helmet and Shoulder Pads. An exceptionally 
long-wearing helmet with rubber padding. Sturdy 
shoulder pads for good protection. $7.95 


Official Basketball is rubber-covered for indoor 
or outdoor play. Pebble surfaced. $6.95 


Special Basketball Set. Rubber basketbali plus 
full-sized goal and net. Both just $7.95 


Father and Son Boxing Glove Set. Fun and 
exercise for the he-men in the family. $8.95 
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Play it cool and casual 


The new Arrow Trimway combines comfort and good looks. 
The madras 
plaids. Body and sleeves are 


fabric comes in news-making stripes and miniature 
Mitoga®-tailored to produce a 
smooth, clean-cut fit... with box pleat in back, Ivy style. The 
collar is buttoned down in front and at the center back. Arrow 
Trimway Shirts from $5.00. Square crew-neck sweater in 100% 


wool, just $10.00. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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These men chose 


before enlistment- 
so can you! 


Tt’s Here! ba 
Pvt. Floyd E. Van Briesen America s Newest, 


Brookings, South Dakota 


Graduate, School of Agriculture be Sm ar tes t 


“I picked my own Army o s 
job training, and it was Uniform } 
guaranteed for me before : 
| enlisted. I chose a fine 
Diesel Repair course. My instructors were 
really good, and the training equipment was 
the best you could find. Now I’m an expert 
in diesels. | found only the Army offers a deal 
like this.” 


Pfc. Alien M. Voeiz 

Bouler, Wisconsin 

Graduate, 

Boule: Union Free High School 


“If you want an educa- 

tion, there’s no plan like 

the one the Army offers 

graduates. | was sur- 

prised at how many courses are offered— 
practically everything. | chose the Guided 
Missile course | wanted— trained in an excit- 
ing new field. This guaranteed training is 
great. Why not find out about it?” : 





Pfc. Donaid Hill 
Hawthorne, California 
Graduate, Leuzinger High School 


“I found only the Army 
guarantees you the job 
training you want. I 
picked Electronic Equip- 
ment Repair, but there’s a course for every 
fellow’s interests. My Army Recruiter was 
a nice guy, and he really helped me get what 
I wanted. Yours can do the same for you.” 


Seniors—get all the details on how high school 
graduates can choose their technical training 
before enlistment from 127 modern courses. 
Mail this coupon for your free booklet today. 
Or for immediate counseling visit your local 
Army Recruiter. He’s listed in the phone book 
and will give you all the facts—at no obligation! 
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telling how high school graduates can 
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Other Side of the Fence 


Dear Editor: ; 

I read the letter from Andrew Mc- 
Kenzie (see Sept. 20 issue) about French 
girls being more polite than American 
girls. This might be true. But I believe 
that Andrew has overlooked one very 
important fact. 

When a girl dates a person from 
another country, she is a little shy and 
especially careful to watch her manners. 
She doesn’t want to give her date a 
bad opinion of the people in her coun- 
try 

Sharon Taft 
Flat Rock High School 
Flat Rock, Michigan 


Dear Editor: 

When American boys prove they are 
more polite than American girls, then 
we will take more notice of their criti- 
cism. Most American girls are polite. 
But if their boyfriends are impolite, 
the girls forget their manners. A word 
to the wise: Remember, fellows, the 
grass always looks greener on the other 
side of the fence. 

Jackie Gygi 
Holcombe High School 
Holcombe, Wisconsin 


They Go Together? 


Dear Editor: 

We think you should publish both 
“Jam Session” and “Boy dates Girl” in 
the same issue, instead of alternating 
them. We enjoy Senior Scholastic very 
much and believe other people also 
would enjoy reading both departments 
at the same time. - 

Four Juniors 
Collingdale High School 
Collingdale, Pa 


(How about it, readers? We are al- 
ways eager to learn the plans or prob- 
Iems, thoughts or afterthoughts of our 
readers. If there’s something on your 
mind, write us a letter about it. We'll 
print the best letters. Mail yours to 


Letters 


“Letters to the Editor,” Senior Scholas- 
tic, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. Y.—Editors:) 


Vacations: Long or Short? 


Dear Editor: 

This is my answer to the letter from 
Frank Maloney (see Sept. 20 issue) 
favoring the abolition of summer vaca- 
tions. One of Frank’s main arguments 
was that if school were run on a 12- 
month basis, a student would be able 
to graduate two or three years sooner 
from high school. 

This would mean that some pupils 
would graduate at the age of 15! What 
child of 15 is mature enough to enter 
college, the Army, or get married? 
Many teen-agers at the age of 17 or 
18 are not mature enough to take on 
these responsibilities. 

Judy Deer 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Dear Editor: 

I go to a country school. During the 
summer, many of the boys have to 
work on their family farms. These 
farm boys could not possibly go to 
schoo] on a year around basis 

Chuck Ragle 
Center Grove High School 
Greenwood, Indiana 


Dear Editor: 

Our class is writing in reply to Frank 
Maloney’s letter. Here are some of the 
comments brought up in class that dis- 
agree with Frank’s views: 

1. The way Frank talks, it sounds 
as if his parents gave him all the money 
he needs, and he doesn’t have to work 
for it. But he should think of the 
hundreds of other students who do 
have to work. If we went to school 
12 months out of the year, these stu 
dents would have no time to work 

2. If we had the three-year plan for 
high schools, many graduates would 
be too young to get good jobs. (The 
law in some states requires that you be 
at least 18 to get a job.) These gradu 
ates also would be too young to accept 
many of the responsibilities expected 
of them. 

3. Finally, think of the 


They need a vacation from 


teachers. 
students 


as much as students need a vacation 
from teachers. 
The Junior Class 
Darrington High School 
Darrington, Washington 
Dear Editor: 

Frank Maloney’s letter made me 
burn. He sounds to me as if he’s the 
type who thinks he’s too good to work. 
While he’s at it, why doesn’t he go 
to school 12 hours a day, instead of 
the normal six? I like school. But not 
enough to go all year around. All work 
and no play makes Frank a dull boy. 

Gary Crull 
Rushville 


Indiana 


Going Steady (Cont’d) 
Dear Editor: 


I don’t agree with John Mallia (see 
Sept. 13 issue), who says that going 
steady is silly. But I believe that age 
has a lot to do with it. Teen-agers 
who go steady too young are making 
a grave mistake. They are keeping 
themselves from enjoying the company 
of other teen-agers. After all, a variety 
of faces, dates, and experiences is the 
spice of boy and girl relationships. 

Dorothy Dodson 

Lincoln High School 

Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Dear Editor: 

One of the letters that you published 
claimed that going steady causes you 
to lose many of your friends. I dis- 
agree! I have been going steady for 
seven months, and I have not lost any 
of my friends. My “steady” and I like 
to be together. But we are together 
even when we are out with friends 

Sandra Shulenberg 
Albany High School 
Albany, New York 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

It is a pleasure for me to praise your 
magazine. I look forward to receiving 
Senior Scholastic each week. I have no 
favorite departments. I like the whole 
magazine. 

It is difficult for us teen-agers to 
understand many newspaper reports. 
But Senior Scholastic uses language we 
can fully comprehend. 

Sue Doyle 


Wilmette, Illinois 





A pro and con discussion on the 1957 College Debate Topic: 


Should the requirement of membership 


Are “Right 


AFL News- Reporter 
Are “right to work’ laws, as unions argue, really “right to wreck’ laws? 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


Each year the National University Extension Association selects two 
subjects for nation-wide debate by high schools and colleges. 

The high school debate topic for this year was presented by Senior 
Scholastic in our October 4 issue. The subject: Foreign aid. 

This year’s college debate topic is a “hot” domestic issue: Should the 
requirement of membership in a labor organization as a condition of 
employment be illegal? 

The debate thus becomes basically concerned with so-called “right 
to work” laws. These are laws, passed by 19 states, which say in effect: 
No person shall be deprived of the right to work at his chosen occupation 
because he is a member of a union or because he refuses to join a union. 

The Taft-Hartley labor law of 1947 says that unions can force em- 
ployers to discharge workers who refuse to join unions or to pay dues 
after they have joined. But another section of the law permits the 
states—if they wish—to outlaw all forms of compulsory unionism, such 
as the closed shop or union shop. 

A closed shop is one in which only union members can get and hold 
jobs. A union shop is one in which anyone can get a job provided he 
joins the union within a specified time after getting the job. Any business 
which employs both union «and non-union help is generally called an 
open shop. 

The closed shop or union shop have long been controversial issues. 
In the past few years, many efforts haye been made to restrict both of 
them by law. Thus, 19 states have enacted “right to work” laws— 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Virginia. 

“Right to work” laws are now playing an important part in the 
Republican primary campaign for California’s governorship (see Oct. 25 
news pages). Candidate William F. Knowland has cdéme out for the 
laws. The present governor, Goodwin J. Knight, is against them. 

And in Washington, the chairman of the Senate’sJabor investigating 
committee, Senator John McClellan (Dem., Ark.) has proposed that a 
national “right to work” law be passed by Congress. 

Last year Senior Scholastic devoted a Forum Topic to “right to work” 
laws. Because of renewed interest in the subject this year and its selection 
as the College Debate Topic, we have expanded the arguments on both 
sides for presentation this week. 


FOR! 


1. “Right to work” laws protect the 
freedom of every individual in America. 


Throughout the world, America is 
proudly recognized as “the land of the 
free.” But what is free about being 
forced to join or pay dues to a union in 
order to hold a job? Yet this is the situa- 
tion that exists in many of America’s 
industrial communities today. 

“Right to work” laws would do away 
with this lack of freedom. They would 
protect the right of every individual in 
America to work for a living regardless 
of whether or not he is a member of 
a labor organization. 

These laws do not say “Don't Join 
Unions” nor do they say “Join Them.” 
They leave the choice up to each 
worker. 

Labor leaders fought hard for many 
‘ong years to win laws which make it 
illegal for an employer to deny a job to 
a person because of union membership. 
But these laws should not be allowed 
to become a weapon by which workers 
are denied the right to a job unless they 
first join a union (as in a “union shop”). 

Federal laws protect the rights of 
unions to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. They protect workers from be- 
ing pushed around by big business. But 
they do not protect equally the rights of 
workers who may not want to belong to a 
union. Such a worker is obliged to join 
against his will. What we need today are 
laws which will protect workers from be- 
ing pushed around by big unions. No 
man should be forced to join any organi- 
zation against his will. 

Former Governor Gordon Persons of 
Alabama expresses it this way: “Our 
churches are the greatest organizations 
in the world. They have done much for 
all mankind. Yet, no citizen is forced to 
belong to any church or required to pay 
dues . . . The American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and other 
service organizations have done much 
to provide benefits to our veterans. Yet, 
it is not required of any veteran that he 
be forced to join any of the service 
organizations or required to pay dues to 
anv of them.” 
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Americans should enjoy the same 
freedom where their jobs are concerned. 


2. “Right to work” laws are needed 
to check abuses by some unions. 


Union leaders are forever trying to 
justify their policies by pointing out 
how “oppressive” employers would be 
if there weren’t unions. However, the 
fact is that when unions become large 
and powerful they, too, can be as op- 
pressive to the individual worker as was 
the “slave-driving boss” of the last cen- 
tury. 

We need only look at the scorching 
record of the McClellan committee in- 
vestigations in Congress earlier this year 
to see how corrupt some powerful 
unions have become. That is, of course, 
one reason why Seriator McClellan him- 
self has come out vigorously for “right 
to work” laws. 

The chairman of the House of Repre- 
sentative’s labor committee likewise 
supports these laws. Here is how the 
chairman, Representative Graham A. 
Barden (Dem., N. C.), explained his 
position to Senior Scholastic. 

“To me, [a “right to work” law] is in 
keeping with the American way of life 
and is . . . a measure-of protection for 
a good law abiding citizen against the 
irresponsible acts of some racketeering 
union heads. While these racketeering 
heads are fortunately in the minority, 
we still have them.” 

To compel a man to join a union as 
a condition of holding his job puts ir- 
responsible power in the hands of union 
bosses. “Right-to-work” laws, therefore, 
will help check abuses which arise 
when labor bosses get too powerful. As 
Lord Acton said many years ago: “Pow- 
er tends to corrupt, and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” A union shop—in 
which all workers must join the union 
or lose their jobs—gives the union bosses 
such absolute power. + 

Our history is full of examples of 
laws we've passed to prevent any group 
from gaining too much power. That is 
why we have anti-trust laws and laws 
that limit the power of banks. And that 
is why we need “right to work” laws 
today. 


3. “Right to work” laws are not anti- 
labor laws. 


Some opponents of “right to work” 
laws say these laws are anti-labor. Yet, 
from 1934 to 1951, the Railway Labor 
Act specifically forbade all attempts to 
compel workers to belong to unions. 
During those years, unions in the rail- 
road industry increased their member- 
ship threefold! Can “right to work” 
laws thus fairly be called anti-labor? 

The only unions which have anything 
to fear from these laws are those which 
know they couldn’t win members unless 
they used force. 

There are such unions. The AFL- 
CIO, for example, has recently expelled 
several large and important unions. 
These unions were charged with being 
dominated by Communists or infiltrated 
by racketeers. But that has not ended 
the power of these unions—because of 
“union shop” agreements. Workers must 
remain a member or lose their jobs! 

Laws which give the worker com- 
plete freedom of choice are not “anti- 
labor” laws. They are, instead, an ex- 
pression of America’s sense of fair play 
and dislike of coercion. 

Besides, Federal law provides safe- 
guards for unions which no state law 
can interfere with. For example, em- 
ployers can’t prevent employees from 
selecting a union to bargain for them. 
Also, employers are required to bargain 
with the union. Employees cannot be 
dismissed for choosing to join and sup- 
port the union. All that “right to work” 
laws do is say that employees, likewise, 
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cannot be fired for failure to join or pay 
dues to a union. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted by the United Nations 
in 1948, says: “No one may be com 
pelled to belong to an association.” 
“Right to work” laws endorse that 
world-wide ideal. 


4. “Right to work” laws are good for 
the nation’s prosperity. 

Good jobs and good wages depend 
on a prosperous economy. “Right to 
work” laws. encourage industry to ex- 
pand. This creates more jobs at good 
wages than does the union shop o1 
other agreements that restrict the right 
to work and discourage industrial ex 
pansion. 

This is not just a theory. The Mis 
souri Chamber of Commerce proved it 
by comparing conditions in states hay 
ing “right to work” laws with those in 
Missouri, which doesn’t have such a 
law. It reports: 

“We have found that the rates of 
wage increase have been greater [in 
those states] than in Missouri.” 

Their report also points out that 
“right to work” laws have a favorable 
effect on industrial] development. The 
report cites the example of an industry 
which debated locations for a new plant 
in both Oklahoma and Texas. “While 
the decision was being made, Oklahoma 
failed to pass a proposed ‘right to work’ 
law. This tipped the scales in favor of 
the Texas location.” 

Many of those who now favor com 
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U. 8. Chamber of Commerce 





Are “closed shops” agreements, by which all workers must belong to union to get 
@ job, fair and democratic? Those who think not favor “right to work” laws. 
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pulsory unionism admit that it violates 
individual freedom. But they try to 
make excuses for this violation—justify- 
ing it on various economic, social, or 
moral grounds. If we let our freedoms 
be nibbled away today by such excuses, 
somebody will take a bigger bite out of 
them tomorrow with some other excuse. 

The basic strength of a union—as 
with any organization—comes from the 
free choice of its members. “Right to 
work” laws affirm the principle that a 
man has the right to join or not to join 
a union, as he freely chooses. 


AGAINST! 


1. The real purpose of “right to work” 
laws is union-busting. 

The term “right to work” is mislead- 
ing. Any “right” to work is, at best, a 
conditional right. 

This means that workers at any plant 
or office have to accept certain condi- 
tions of employment. They must, first 
of all, be qualified for a job. They must 
report at a specified time, and work a 
specified number of hours. They must 
accept certain deductions from their 
wages for social security, etc. 

It is understood that if a worker ac- 
cepts a job he also accepts these condi 
tions of employment. So why shouldn't 
the conditions also include union mem- 
bership, if the majority of workers in 
a company want a union? Yet so-called 
“right to work” laws would, in effect, 
outlaw this legitimate condition. 

The Rev. William J. Kelly, a Catholic 
priest of New York, puts it this way: 
“At first blush, the declared objectives 
[of “right to work”] seem quite harm- 
less and persuasive. But that is far 
from the reality of the economic arena. 
A right to work is a relative right, and 
is related to the other rights of indi- 
viduals and groups.” 

“The real purpose of [“right to work” 
laws is to weaken labor under the guise 
of preserving individual liberties,” says 
Reinhold Niebuhr, prominent Protestant 
theologian. 

“Right to work” laws “seek the de- 
struction of the trade union movement 
fand] of democratic rights which it has 
taken decades to secure,” says the 
president of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, Rabbi Israel Goldstein. 

If we look at the past 150 years of 

U. §. history, we can see how vastly 
vorking conditions have improved—as 
the strength of unions increased, And 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has, in the past few decades upheld 
law after law which strengthened the 
ghts of collective barg-ining. 

Unless a union is strong, it has little 

irgaining power with management. 
And without strong bargaining power, 
it could not achieve favorable working 


conditions 


= N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Do “right to work’ laws curb labor 
abuses—or upset stable labor relations? 


2. “Right to work’ laws undermine 
the right of collective bargaining. 

Federal laws require unions to repre- 
sent all the workers in a company—not 
just those who are members of the 
union. And any benefits won by a union 
at the collective bargaining table are 
shared by all the workers. 

Yet the cost of supporting a union is 
borne only by union members—from 
their dues. Isn’t it only fair, then, for 
unions to seek agreements preventing 
“free loaders” from cashing in on the 
benefits of membership without sharing 
its burdens? The “union shop” is such 
an agreement. 

As Neill Chamberlain of Yale Uni- 
versity s economics department puts it: 
“The non-paying non-member serves as 
a constant, implicit taunt to the paying 
member of what a sucker he is. And 
this is a threat to the union’s very sur- 
vival, and hence to the collective bar- 
gaining relationship which a majority 
has favored.” 

Senior Scholastic asked President 
Eisenhower's Secretary of Labor, James 
P. Mitchell, for his views on “right to 
work” laws. Here’s his reply: 

“These laws . . . do more harm than 
good. In the first place, they do not 
create any jobs at all. In the second 
place, they result in undesirable and 
unnecessary limitations upon the free- 
dom of workers and their employers to 
bargain collectively, and to agree upon 
conditions of work. Thirdly, they re- 
strict union security and undermine the 
basic strength of labor organizations.” 


3. “Right to work” laws will destroy 
labor stability in many communities. 


Without “union shop” agreements 
many businesses could not enjoy stable 
labor relations. And it is this stability 
which permits businesses to prosper 
and expand. Former Governor Alf M. 
Landon of Kansas (the Republican 











Presidential candidate in 1936) put it 
this way when he urged defeat of a 
“right to work” proposal in his state: 

“Legislation of this type might be 
something of a barrier to industries 
considering Kansas for branch plants. 
Many corporations desire to settle their 
labor problems with a well-organized, 
stable union. And most of them desire 
to do it on a nation-wide basis where 
the negotiations can all be conducted 
at one time and place. The proposed 
‘right to work’ bill would, of course, 
bar that where the plants. are located 
in Kansas.” 

What many supporters of “right to 
work” laws fail to realize is this: a 
strong union can be a help to manage- 
ment as well as to the workers. Take 
this example reported by Elinore More- 
house Herrick, personnel director of the 
New York Herald Tribune: “Back in 
1948, we were having a dreadful time 
with [employee] absenteeism. I put the 
problem to the Newspaper Guild. The 
union studied the records I had com- 
piled, and got out a leaflet to all [mem- 
bers] warning that the Guild would not 
tolerate malingerers, and would support 
management in discipline of such cases. 
The result was spectacular!” 

This is just one incident. But it indi- 
cates that people who want to cut the 
throat of unionism may be cutting the 
throat of management, too. 


4. “Right to work” laws flout the tra- 
dition of majority rule. 


“Right to work” laws give a non- 
union member an unfair advantage over 
his fellow-workers who want a union 
shop. They let him profit from the la- 
bor, efforts, time, and sacrifice of the 
majority who want the union. They 
make a mockery of the democratic ideal 
of “the majority rules.” 
~ Union shops are no more unfair or 
undemocratic than state legislatures or 
the U. S. Congress. Representatives of 
a majority of voters pass laws which 
the minority party may not like. Yet 
minority party members obey such laws. 

“Democracy in the shop is no differ- 
ent from democracy in government,” 
says the AFL-CIO News. “A bargaining 
agent—the union—is chosen by the 
workers . . . [usually] by secret ballot. 

“Union policies reflect the views of 
the majority of the workers. Each union 
member has the opportunity of helping 
to set these policies. If the individual 
member objects to any policy, he can 
work to have the policy changed. And 
at election timé he can vote to change 
the union officials who have recom- 
mended the policy.” 

This is the democratic way. Unions 
are based on the democratic right of 
representation. “Right to work” laws 
try to interfere with that real right by 
arguing about » vbony “right.” 
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e Lions photo 
Tough Turkish soldiers guard frontier 
with Russia. Turkey, as large as Texas 
and Louisiana, has 24,800,000 people. 


E Turks are proud of our free 
dom and we are ready to die 
for our freedom.” 

These words are displayed in big 
black letters along the 367-mile-long 
Turkish-Soviet frontier. The sign is no 
idle boast. Were a single Soviet soldier 
to set foot on Turkish soil, the entire 
Turkish nation would spring to arms. 

In recent weeks, the courage and 
cool nerves of the Turks have under- 
gone an acid test. Soviet leaders had 
threatened to wipe Turkey off the map 
overnight with atom-warhead rockets. 
The Reds had touched off a cold war 
propaganda barrage, falsely accusing 
Turkey of plotting with the U.S. to 
attack pro-leftist Syria (see news pages, 
Oct. 25, Nov. 1, and Now. 15 issues). 


Crisis at the Crossroads 


But Turks don’t scare easily. During 
the “made-in-Moscow” crisis (which 
has since largely fizzled), the least 
troubled spot was Turkey’s capital city, 
Ankara. There and elsewhere in the 
country talk was almost exclusively of 
the October 27 national elections—not 
of Soviet rocket-rattling. Standing four- 
square with the West, the Turks know 
they can rely on the United States and 
other free world ‘allies in the event of 
a showdown with their Russian “bad 
neighbor.” 

Forming a bridge between Europe 
and Asia, for centuries Turkey has been 
the gatekeeper of two continents. She 
has become the solid eastern anchor of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) —the European bastion against 


Communist expansion. Turkey also 
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TURKEY... 


Gatekeeper 
of Two Continents 


Our Turkish allies guard frontiers in Europe and the Middle East 


holds fast as the western anchor of the 
Middle Eastern Treaty Organization 
(METO)-—in partnership with Iran 
Iraq, Pakistan, and Great Britain. 

Far and away the most powerful 
country in the Middle East, Turkey 
maintains a U.S. trained and equipped 
standing army of 450,000 men—supple- 





Black Star photo 


Turkish students attend modern schools. 





mented by 2,500,000 reserve troops 
She has modern tanks and an air force 
of 1,000 planes. But the upkeep of 
this strong military force is a severe 
strain on Turkey’s economy. Military _ 
expenses eat up more than 25 per cent 
of the Turkish budget. 

That the Turks would prove a tough 
nut for even the massive Red Army 
to crack cannot be doubted by anyone 
who knows these fearless people. Only 
a few years ago, 5,000 Turkish volun 
teers covered themselves with glory in 
hurling back. the Communist invaders 
of South Korea. They were dubbed 
“bravest of the brave” by General 
Douglas MacArthur, when he was com 
mander-in-chief of the U.N. troops dur 
ing the Korean War. 


Beacon of Progress 


Of course, the Turks would prefe: 
peace. They want to get on with the 
job of turning their country into an 
economically prosperous and politically 
democratic nation along Western lines. 
Almost alone among the nations of the 
Middle East, Turkey shines as a steady 
beacon of progress and stability. 

Turkey’s solid accomplishments in 




























Crack Shot 





Statesman 


President CELAL BAYAR 


For seven years quiet-mannered 
Celal Bayar has been President of 
Turkey. He looks the part of a peace- 
able elder statesman. Yet this mild- 
faced man was once a daredevil 
revolutionary. Even today, at 74, he 
remains a deadeye pistol shot—using 
either hana. 

Bayar was born in a poor Turkish 
village. His father was a penniless 
schoolteacher. By the time he was 
17, Celal had become convinced that 
only one course could save Turkey 
from disaster: radical reform of her 
backward ways. Although self-taught, 
Bayar rose rapidly within the Turk- 
ish reform movement. 

When Turkey lay prostrate and 
occupied by the Allied powers after 
her defeat in World War I, Bayar 
went underground. Posing as a peas- 
ant, he organized and led a guer- 


Turkish Information Bureau 


rilla band to harry occupation forces. 

After the Turks drove the foreign 
troops from their Soil, their great 
leader, Ataturk, charged Bayar with 
a huge task—reorganizing the na- 
tion’s lagging economy. 

Bayar set up the First National 
Bank of Turkey in 1923. (Before that 
date most of Turkey’s financial trans- 
actions were handled by foreigners. ) 
He modernized his country’s indus- 
try. By 1937, he had become prime 
minister of Turkey. But when Ata- 
turk died in 1938, Bayar quarreled 
with another Turkish leader, General 
Ismet Inonu. Shortly afterward, Bay- 
ar gave up his post. 

In 1946 Bayar helped to found 
Turkey’s Democratic party. Four 
years later, his new party won a 
sweeping triumph at the polls. Bayar 
has been President ever since. 


Farmer Turned 


Politician 


Prime Minister ADNAN MENDERES 


Turkish Information Bureau 


Like Celal Bayar, hard-driving 
Prime Minister Adnan Menderes 
served as an Ataturk aide for many 
years. But Menderes—at 58—is no 
elder statesman looking back on a 
long career. He is « hustling political 
leader who thinks nothing of travel- 
ing thousands of miles for votes. 

The prime minister has won fame 
as a speechmaker of wit and force- 
fulness. His words get a particularly 
warm reception from the Turkish 
peasantry. As a farmer himself, the 
prime minister can talk to them in 
their down-to-earth language. 

Adnan Menderes was born on a 
farm. Following his graduation from 
the American College in Izmir (where 
he learned fluent English), Adnan 
returned to the family acres. There 
he introduced up-to-date agricul- 
tural methods that influenced other 
farmers for miles around. Later Men- 


deres received a law degree from 
the University of Ankara. 

A bright young man with plenty 
of political “get-up-and-go,” in 1930 
Menderes was elected to the Na- 
tional Assembly. His political star 
has been ascending ever since. 

After World War II, Menderes 
joined with Celal Bayar in organiz- 
ing the Democratic party. His politi- 
cal philosophy: expansion of private 
business as opposed to state-owned 
industry. Menderes has also estab- 
lished a reputation as the “peasant’s 
friend.” 

Hailed as a fighter for democratic 
rights during his early years as prime 
minister, Menderes has recently come 
under severe criticism. His oppo- 
nents accuse him of wanting to be- 
come dictator. His backers say that 
in these dangerous times, restrictions 
are necessary. 








raising the living standards of her 
people over the past 34 years are some- 
thing of a miracle. About three decades 
ago most of the civilized world looked 
with disdain at Turkey—then described 
as the “sick man of Europe.” Today, 
Turkey is often called the “strong man 
of Eastern Europe.” 

How did the Turkish miracle come 
to pass? It was almost entirely the work 
of an inspired, dynamic modern Alad- 
din—the great General Mustafa Kemal 
(later named Ataturk, “Father of the 
Turks”). Practically single-handed, At- 
aturk fashioned a Western-type nation 
from the rotten remnants of what once 
was the vast Turkish (Ottoman) Em- 
pire. At the head of an army of patriots, 
he overthrew the corrupt Sultanate. 
Then he proceeded—in 1923—to make 
Turkey a republic. 


Full Speed to Reform 


With Ataturk as her first President, 
the young Turkish republic (about the 
size of Texas and Louisiana combined ) 
moved full speed ahead on the road 
to reform. For the first time, the Mos- 
lem church (98 per cent of Turkey's 
24,800,000 people are Moslems) was 
separated from the state. Women, who 
had long been held in virtual slavery, 
were given the right to vote and urged 
to do away with the veil (which by 
custom they always wore in public). 
The Latin alphabet replaced the more 
complicated Arabic script. Hundreds of 
schools and hospitals were built. The 
standard of living of the impoverished 
population was gradually raised. 

President Ataturk died in 1938. He 
was succeeded by his hand-picked “sec- 
ond-in-command,” Ismet Inonu. 

Under President Inonu, Tarkey con- 
tinued her steady technological and in- 
dustrial progress. The country also 
advanced toward fuller political de- 
mocracy. After World War II, the 
People’s Republican party, which had 
dominated the government since the 
birth of the Turkish republic, eased its 
rigid controls. Opposition parties. were 
formed. Largest of these was the Demo- 
cratic party, under the leadership of 
Celal Bayar and Adnan Menderes (see 
World Personality) 


Elections—Turkish Style 


In the 1950 national elections, the 
Democratic party was swept into office 
by a landslide. The Democrats are 
still going strong. They won again in 
1954, and a third time in last month’s 
balloting. Nine out of ten of Turkey’s 
11,000,000 eligible voters went to the 
polls. Democrats took 424 seats of a 
total of 610 in the Grand National 
Assembly—the Turkish one-house par- 
liament. Republicans won a total _ of 
171 seats—a substantial gain over the 
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31 they held in the outgoing Assembly. 

The razzle-dazzle campaign leading 
up to the election was a Turkish version 
of -political rallies in the U.S. Crowds 
of citizens assembled to hear impas- 
sioned speeches of the candidates. Ven- 
dors did a thriving business in raisin 
cakes (instead of hot dogs), and music 
was provided by flutists (instead of 
U.S.-style brass bands). 


Charge and Counter-charge 


The Democratic slogan was “A 
School, a Road, a Faucet, a Mosque 
for every village.” Prime Minister Men- 
deres “pointed with pride” at his ad- 
ministration’s considerable achievements 
—new steel mills, textile factories, roads, 
dams, canals, and schools. He cited 
statistics which showed that Turkey’s 
farmers (80 per cent of the population) 
had boosted output of their main food 
crops—wheat, barley, oats, and corn— 
as well as tobacco (the country’s chief 
export) by almost 200 per cent since 
1950. 

Turkey's economic expansion has re- 
ceived substantial financial help from 
the U.S. Since 1947, we have given 
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URKS love to tell—and listen to 
—tall tales. Most famous Turk- 

ish teller of tales-was the beloved 
Nasrettin Hodja. A legendary fig- 
ure who lived more than five cen- 
turies ago, the Hodja symbolizes 
the common sense and humor of 
the Turkish people. His spirit is 
still very much alive today in Tur- 
key—even in election campaigns. 

A politician campaigning for a 
second. term in parliament was 
having a rough time. In one village 
he was heckled for not having 
spoken up more frequently in par- 
liamentary debates. The candidate 
turned to Hodja for support: 

“Once the Hodja,” began the 
candidate, “went to .the market 
place in his home town. He noticed 
that a crowd had gathered about 
a man with a parrot. People started 
bidding for the bird. Soon the offer 
reached 50 gold pieces and the 
parrot went to the new owner. 

“The next day the Hodja rode to 
town on his donkey carrying a large 
hen under his arm. When he arrived 
at the market place, he gave it to 





our, Turkish friends more than $1,500,- 
000,000 in military and economic aid 
—farm tractors as well as tanks, techni- 
cal assistance as well as military train- 
ing. Thig aid has been a major factor in 
tripling Turkey’s foreign trade and dou 
bling her national income between the 
vears 1950-1955. 

The Republicans, led by aging ex- 
President Inonu, now 73, challenged 
the Democratic claims. They charged 
that Menderes and Bayar had tried to 
push Turkey ahead too far and too 
fast. They complained of the steeply 
climbing cost of living and a skyrocket- 
ing national debt. They declared that 
the ordinary Turkish laborer still earned 
the equivalent of only 50 cents a day. 
And they said the only thing the aver- 
age Turk had today was plenty of yok 
(nothing). 

Even coffee—the thick, sweet, Turk- 
ish brew—has disappeared from Tur- 
key’s cafes because of lack of money 
to purchase it from abroad. What this 
means to the Turks can be gathered 
from a time-honored proverb: “A cup 
of coffee commits one to 40 years of 
friendship.” 


Turkey’s “Cracker Barrel” Sage 


the auctioneer to be sold. But when 
the bidding was over, all that the 
bird brought was one gold piece. 
The Hodja turned to the crowd in 
amazement and said, ‘You bid 50 
gold pieces for that little parrot 

_ yesterday, yet you are willing to 
pay only one gold piece for my big 
bird?’ The people laughed, and one 
said, “The reason is obvious.’ “What 
can that little bird do that my bird 
can’t?’ asked the Hodja. ‘It talks!’ 
shouted the crowd. Pointing to the 
hen, his faced wreathed in smiles, 
the Hodja said, “This one thinks!’ ” 

When the politician finished with . 

his story, the hecklers stopped com- 
plaining about his silence. 


Tale éf the Greedy Eagle 


One of the best known of the 
Hodja stories illustrates the impor- 
tance of “know-how.” 

Once the Hodja was walking 
home carrying a neatly wrapped 
package of liver. Because his wife's 
recipe for liver was famous through- 
out the neighborhood, his mouth 
watered in anticipation of dinner. 
Suddenly an eagle swooped down 
and snatched the package from his 
hand. The Hodja was undisturbed. 
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Worst of all, Republican politicians 
accused the Democratic regime ot 
clamping down tight restrictions on the 
press, of jailing political opponents, 
squelching political criticism and—in 
general—of turning the clock back on 
Turkey's timetable for democracy 


“Forward, Always Forward” 


As in most free nations, there are 
sharp differences of opinion between 
political groups on internal affairs. But 
this is not the case in foreign policy. 
The Turks are as one man in thei 
opposition to communism and all it 
stands for. The Communist party is 
banned in Turkey. And Russia—a na 
tion the Turks have fought a dozen 
times over the past three centuries- 
remains their hated enemy. 

Despite dangers from abroad and 
economic ups and downs at home, 
Turkey is determined to maintain her 
independence and pursue her goal of a 
prosperous life for all her people. In 
this the courageous Turks are follow- 
ing the watchword first sounded by 
Ataturk Mustapha Kemal 34 years ago 
“Forward, always. forward.” 







He smiled and shouted after the 
bird, “You’ve got the liver, but 
what good is it without the recipe?” 


Tale of the Weary Lemon 


Then there was the time the 
Hodja went to a picnic. All the 
important townspeople were pres- 
ent, each with a plate of fish be- 
fore him. As often happens at pic- 
nics, the picnickers ran short of 
something—on this occasion lemon 
for the fish. No self-respecting Turk 
would eat fish without lemon. 

A single piece of lemon was 
passed from person to person. One, 
two, three, four squeezed it—until 
there was hardly~a drop of juice 
left. It finally reached the village’s 
champion wrestler—a man of mus- 
cle. He squeezed, but all that came 
out was a single drop. He then 
passed the weary lemon to the last 
man—a spindly, little fellow. The 
little man squeezed, and the result 
was a deluge of lemon juice. j 

The*person sitting next to the 
Hodja turned to him with a look 
of disbelief on his face. 

“Don’t let that surprise you,” the 
Hodja said. “Remember? He’s the 
local tax collector.” 
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ARLY this month, the nation’s two 

largest railroads—the Pennsylvania 
and the New York Central—made an 
unexpected announcement that shook 
the business world. The Pennsy and the 
Central were considering plans to merge 
into a single railroad.‘ If the merger 
went through, it would create a railroad 
with larger assets and revenues than 
any other line in the world. 

Why is a merger under consideration? 
U. S. railroads today face a major crisis. 
Their share of the nation’s transporta- 
tion dollar is dwindling. Operating ‘ex- 
penses are soaring. Profits are falling. 

During the first nine months of 1957, 
the Pennsy’s net profits were about 
$19,500,000, 2.5 per cent of its gross 
revenues—a sharp drop from the $31,- 
300,000 it had cleared during the first 
three quarters of 1956. The Central's 
nine-month net profits fell from $26,- 
500,000 to an anemic $8,500,000 this 
vear. This represented 1.5 per cent of 
its gross revenues. 

Why are profits falling? Since 1900, 
railroads have been losing an increas- 
ingly greater share of business to trucks, 
autos, airlines, buses, barges, and pipe- 
lines (that carry oil, gas, and even 
coal), 


Competing Transportation 

In 1939, railroads hauled 62.3 per 
cent of the nation’s freight traffic. In 
1956, they hauled only 49.2 per cent. 
Over the same period, the trucking in- 
dustry’s share of U. S. freight jumped 
from 9.7 per cent to 17.3 per cent. The 
share of the inland waterways rose from 
11.6 to 16.7 per cent. The airlines’ por- 
tion still is very small—about 0.4 per 
cent. But it, too, is rising. Other forms 
of transportation, such as pipelines, also 
are nibbling into the railroads’ share of 
freight traffic. 

Railroads also are losing passengers 
to competing forms of transportation. 
Between 1946 and 1956, railroads saw 
the number of coach passengers drop 
from a total of 408,000,000 per year to 
165,000,000 per year. In the same pe- 
riod, sleeping car riders have decreased 
from 43,000,000 to 16,000,000. 


The airlines have stolen most of the 
long-distance travelers. who once rode 
in trains. Other former railroad passen- 
gers now own cars, or ride in buses. 

In 1956, the New York Central and 
the Pennsylvania railroads both lost 
about $50,000,000 hauling passengers. 
Much of this loss-came from hauling 
commuters. Commuters ride to a city 
in the morning and go home in the 
evening. The railroads must keep many 
coaches and locomotives idle all day 
waiting to carry the commuters home 


Merger Would Cut Costs 

How can railroads win back freight 
and passengers? Some experts main- 
tain that a number of railroads can— 
and must—merge their tracks and facili- 
ties. This, they say, would make rail- 
roads more efficient. 

For example, if the Pennsylvania and 
the New York Central railroads merged, 
they would no longer compete with 
each other for the rich freight business 
of the industrial Northeast. Even more 
important is the fact that they would 
be able to cut a lot of costs. 

How would a merger cut costs? It 
would halve track, local tax, and main- 
tenance costs in the many places where 
the Pennsy and the Central now have 
parallel routes. It also would eliminate 
duplicate railway terminals, repair 


shops, and other facilities. 


The Pennsy and the Central are not 
the only railroads talking mergers. The 
Erie, Lackawanna, and Delaware & 
Hudson railroads have been studying 
merger possibilities since September, 
1956. The Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, and the Burlington railroads also 
have a merger under consideration. 

But a merger requires more than just 
the urge to merge. Any railroad merger 
has to be approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (ICC), a Federal 
agency that regulates railroads, the 
trucking industry, and .inland water 
carriers. The ICC sometimes has per- 
mitted small railroads to merge. In 1948, 
however, it turned down a proposed 
merger between two large railroads: the 
New York Central and the Chesapeake 


U.S. Railroads 


Falling freight and passenger revenues, 


planes, buses, trucks, and private 


& Ohio. It has never had to rule on a 
merger of such a size as that being con- 
sidered by the New York Central and 
the Pennsylvania railroads. 

Some experts warn that the proposed 
Central-Pennsy merger might face a 
long legal battle from the Department 
of Justice. The proposed merger, they 
say, would violate the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act of 1914. This Act provides that 
no corporation engaged in interstate 
commerce shall acquire stock in another 
corporation, where the effect may be 
to lessen competition. 

However, the Justice Department 
would have to take steps to prevent the 
merger before the ICC ruled on it. For 
railroads hold a special position under 
the nation’s antitrust laws. Once they 
have obtained ICC approval for a 
merger, they are exempt from any suits 
to break up the merger. 

There also are other roadblocks. The 
merger would have to be approved by 
the stockholders or bondholders of the 


two companies. They might say no. 


No Profit from Passengers 

But even a merger would not solve 
all the problems railroads today face. 
Railroadmen claim that their biggest 
single problem is the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Besides approving 
mergers, the ICC also regulates the 
freight and passenger rates railroads 
and other common carriers may charge. 
The charge between two points is iden- 
tical for competing railroads, although 
one line may follow a much longer, 
roundabout route. 

Railroadmen complain that the ICC 
does not permit them to raise rates fast 
enough to cover increases in operating 
costs. This, they say, hinders them from 
earning a fair return on their invest- 
ment. U. S. railroads have won 14 
freight-rate increases since 1946. These 
rate boosts have increased revenues 
per ton mile about 45 per cent. Over 
the same period, however, wages jumped 
130 per cent and costs rose 80 per cent. 

Another complaint from railroadmen 
is that the ICC also keeps them from 
cutting rates more freely. This, they 
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coupled with competition from 


cars are sidetracking our railroads 


claim, stops them from competing more 
successfully with trucks, airplanes, and 
barge lines. 

They point out that trucks and air- 
lines use public highways and airports 
for a relatively small fee (although 
truckers claim they pay their share of 
road maintenance with Federal and 
State gas taxes). On the other hand, 
railroads must pay all the costs of 
laying and maintaining their tracks and 
facilities. Thus it’s unfair, railroadmen 
argue, for the ICC to prohibit -them 
from cutting rates on products they 
can transport cheaper than their com- 
petitors. 

Other railroadmen have discovered 
solutions to the passenger problem. 
These experts say that cities and sub- 
urbs should assume some of the cost of 
transporting commuters. That might be 
dene in either of two ways: (1) The 
cities and suburbs could take aver the 
railroad facilities that local commuters 
use. (2) Cities and suburbs could ex- 
cuse railroads from paying local taxes. 

Most railroadmen concede that rail- 
roads are unable to compete with air- 
lines for long-distance passenger traffic. 
But medium-length trips of four or five 
hours, experts say, are cabooses of a 
different color. 

Such medium-length trips take only 
an hour or two by airplane. But the 
time spent getting to and from airports 
may make the total time for the air trip 
as long as that of the train trip. In re- 
cent years, railroads have concentrated 
their greatest efforts on improving this 
type of rail travel. 


Profits on “Piggyback” 


In hauling freight, most experts agree, 
railroads have their best chance of again 
highballing toward prosperity. Although 
railroads today haul less freight than 
they did a decade ago, they still are 
making a sizable profit on it. If they 
did not have to use freight revenues to 
cover passenger losses, they would be 
doing much better financially. 

Railroads now believe they have dis- 
covered a new way to compete with 
their arch competitors, the trucking in- 






dustry. Trains have certain cost advan- 
tages over trucks. A train load of 100 
freight cars can carry more merchan- 
dise than 200 truck-trailers. And the 
train can operate with a few power 
units (engines) and a handful of men. 
But 200 trailers require 200 power units 
(trucks), and at least 200 drivers. 

That’s why railroads have inaugu 
rated “piggyback” service. This is how 
piggyback service operates: Loaded 
trailers are rolled onto flatcars. The flat- 
cars are then made up into a train. 
When the train reaches its destination, 
the trailers are rolled off the flatcars, 
hitched to trucks, and delivered. 

With piggyback service, the railroad 
gets freight it might not have received 
at all. There also is an advantage for 
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the trucker. He doesn’t have to pay 
drivers for a long trip and there is less 
wear and tear on his trucks. Piggyback 
service also takes big truck-trailers off 
the highways, reducing traffic conges 
tion. 

Not so long ago, a businessman de 
clared: “Most railroads are suffering 
from dinosaurism. They’re huge, slow 
moving, and hard put to change with 
the times.” But there is little doubt that 
the railroads of the future will be quite 
different from the railroads of today. 

Railroads played a major role in 
building America. And they will con- 
tinue to play a vital role. But it will be 
a different one, modified by improved 
techniques, and by the new needs of 
our growing and changing economy. 
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USA in New Dimensions (Macmillan Co.) 


Autos and planes have contributed most to growth gf passenger travel. Profit 
railroads earn from hauling freight covers money lost in carrying passengers. 





NE DAY in 1831 or 1832, an 

American grocer probably said to 
one of his customers: “Did you hear 
about how they've found a way to 
make electricity run motors?” 

And the busy housewife probably 
answered, “I do declare! Somehow | 
don’t think these scientists have any 
business fooling around with things like 
that. It’s none of their business!” 

The grocer most likely agreed. Then 
the two of them shook their heads and 
went about their business, a business 
which was made incalculably easier 
and more productive by the very in- 
vention they condemned. 

But in those times, only a few dec- 
ades removed from Ben Franklin’s 
daring experiments with a kite in a 
thunderstorm, the mysterious power of 
electricity was held in awe, just as 
atomic power is regarded by some to- 
day. 

It was true that the cotton gin had 
been invented. Also the steamboat, the 
automatic reaper, and even the railway 
locomotive. But these inventions did 
not depend on mysterious forces out in 
the blue sky beyond man’s reach. 

After all, it was a young country. 
There had been a war for independ- 
ence, many hardships, and political and 
economic growth almost overwhelming 
in its pace. Just keeping up with the 
times was enough for most people. 
Never mind fooling around with strange 
things one couldn’t see. 


From Acting to Science 

Fortunately, men of science are stub- 
born. They hate ignorance, just as a 
wild horse hates a fence. And so they 
go to work in the only way they know- 
investigating, probing, asking questions, 
experimenting, and learning. 

Such a man was Joseph Henry. Born 
in 1797 to a poor family of sturdy 
Scottish stock in Albany, New York, 
Joseph Henry had few opportunities 
save those he made for himself. His 
father was a day laborer, seldom able 
to earn enough to support his family. 
Joseph was sent to live with his grand- 
mother in Galway, New York, when he 


was verv young As soon as he was 


He Harnessed 
a Mysterious Power 


JOSEPH HENRY 


able, he was put to work clerking in 
the village store. He did pick up some 
learning in the district school, and— 
somewhat incongruously—an interest in 
dramatics and the stage. 

But Joseph Henry was not to be an 
actor, even though he gave much of 
his time to amateur theatricals after 
returning to Albany about 1812. The 
same enthusiasm which had prompted 
him to act in—and even to write—plays 
now led him down a different pathway. 
An encounter with a book on natural 
science determined his course. Joseph 
Henry decided to give science all his 
time. 

He managed to earn enough to pay 
a tutor to prepare him for the Albany 
Academy. There he embarked on a 
career in medicine. But his course was 
interrupted when he joined a surveying 
party in New York State. Eventually 
he found himself elected to a professor- 
ship of mathematics and natural phi- 
lasophy at Albany Academy. 


First Electric Telegraph 

Now he began his intensive re- 
searches in electromagnetics. This led 
to his creation in 1829 of the first 
electromagnetic motor, the prototype 
and granddaddy of every electric motor 
built since then. Every time you operate 
an electric fan, or turn on an electric 
phonograph to play your favorite record, 
or send a toy train chuffing along its 
tracks, you are paying an unconscious 
tribute to the memory of Joseph Henry. 

What Henry did was to realize the 
full potential of electromagnets. He im- 
proved on earlier models by insulating 
strands of wire and wrapping the wire 
in many layers, instead of just a single 
layer, around the iron core. This -im- 
proved the magnetic power of the elec- 
tromagnet by many times, and opened 
the way to a whole series of related 
developments. 

Henry set up and actually operated 
the first electromagnetic telegraph in 
1830 at Albany, and soon after; when 
he moved to Princeton, New Jersey, 
had a telegraphic system which enabled 
him to send messages between the lab- 
oratory and his home. His researches 
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paved the way for wireless telegraphy 
by demonstrating how electric current 
could be induced in separate conduc- 
tors even when there was a gap be- 
tween them. 

Apparently both Joseph Henry and 
Michael Faraday, the English physicist, 
arrived independently at the same con- 
clusions about induced current. But the 
discovery of self-induction is generally 
credited to Henry. Today the standard 
unit of inductive resistance is called a 
Henry. 

At Princeton, Henry continued his 
probing and investigating. He did re- 
search on solar radiation and the heat 
of sun spots—two other phenomena that 
cautious Americans were probably clas- 
sifying as “unearthly.” He also studied 
capillary action and the cohesion of 
liquids. 

Then in 1846 he became the first 
secretary and director of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington. The 
Institution came into being as the result 
of a bequest from James Smithson, a 
British subject, to the United States. 
Its purpose was “the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge among men,” and 
Henry set out at once to fulfill this high 
purpose. 


Monumental Achievements 
Among his many accomplishments at 
the Smithsonian were: 
Creation of the United States Weather 
Service through telegraphic weather 
reports; 


A serviceable system of fog signalling 


for the U.S.; and 

A new method for determining the 
velocity of projectiles. 

The contributions of this creative 
American, now taken for granted, were 
monumental in their day. When he 
died in 1878, he was mourned not only 
by his widow and three daughters, but 
by every thinking person in the United 
States. His memorial service in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives 
was attended by the President, mem- 
bers of the~ Cabinet, both houses of 
Congress, and the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. 

—LEonaARD Panis 
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Top Speed for Missiles 


President Eisenhower told the na- 
tion in a TV and radio speech that 
our armed strength is greater than 
that of the USSR. He also stated 
that he had ordered the Defense 
Department to give top priority to 
missile and rocket development. 


The President stated that any new 
missile program will, “whenever 
practicable,” be managed by a single 
person and administered “without re- 
gard to separate [military] services.” 

This action removes new missile 
programs from the frictions of inter- 
service rivalry. Many critics claim 
that rivalry between the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force has slowed down U.S. 
missile development in the past and 
enabled the Soviet Union to nose 
ahead of us in the rocket field. 

To oversee the speed-up in the na- 
tion’s scientific program, the Presi- 
dent created a new post of Special 
Assistant to the President for Science 
and Technology. For this job he 
named Dr. James R. Killian, Jr. (see 
Man in the News, page 18). 

The President also confirmed un- 
official reports that U.S. scientists had 
successfully solved a major tecfinical 
problem: sending a ballistic missile 
warhead into space and then bringing 
it back intact through the Earth’s 
atmosphere onto a specific target. As 
it arcs downward toward its target, 
a ballistic missile is traveling at a 
speed of about 15,000 miles per hour: 
At this speed, friction with the 
Earth’s denser air heats the missile to 
temperatures hot enough to melt 
most metals. But, the President re- 
vealed, U.S. scientists had now con- 
structed a rocket nose cone that can 
withstand such searing heat. 


IMMEDIATE SPEED-UP 


The President did not reveal the 
material of the cone. But some sci- 
entists speculated it was made from 
ceramics—pottery-like substances. 

Following the President's speech, 
the speed-up in the missile program 
went into effect immediately. The 
Defense Department ordered the 
U.S. Army to launch an Earth satel- 


lite with its Jupiter-C rocket. So-far, 
this rocket has turned in the best 
known performance of any U.S. 
rocket. Last year, it reached an alti- 
tude of more than 600 miles (see 
chart below) while rocketing a total 
distance of about 3,500 miles. 
Army scientists claim they can 
launch a 20-pound Earth satellite 
about 20 inches in diameter by early 
December. The Navy, which is in 
charge of the official U.S. Earth sat- 
ellite program for the International 
Geophysical Year (Project Vanguard) 
plans to launch a grapefruit-sized 
satellite sometime in December. 


FIVE-YEAR LEAD? 


Meanwhile, one of the nation’s top 
rocket experts, Dr. Wernher von 
Braun, estimated that it will take the 
U.S. “well over five years” to catch 
up with the Soviet Union in Earth 
satellite development. 

Many U.S. Defense Department 
officials, however, insist we will catch 
up much sooner, In line with this 


thinking, the Defense Department 
says it is not planning any sharp in- 
creases in missile spending. It 
revealed last week that next year’s 
military budget will be about 
$38,000,000,000—the same amount 
set for this year. 


USSR Aim: More Scientists 


The Soviet Union is outpacing the 
United States in scientific and tech- 
nical education. 

This is the conclusion of a two 
year study of Soviet education made 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. The USSR is grimly determined 
to surpass the U.S. in science and 
technology in an attempt to assure 
Communist supremacy in the years 
to come. 
their ambitions for 
world conquest, Communist leaders 
have put heavy emphasis on courses 
in science. The U.S. report discloses 
that high school graduates in the So 
viet Union have studied physics and 
biology for five years; chemistry for 
four years; astronomy for one year; 
and mathematics for ten years. More 
than half the Soviet high school cur- 
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ONWARD AND UPWARD INTO SPACE—This diagram compares approximate 
altitudes and distances achieved by U.S. and Soviet rockets tested up to now. The 
U.S. Farside rocket, fired in October from a balloon platform 160,000 feet high, 
soared 4,000 miles into space. Russia’s Sputnik Il orbited at height of 1,000 miles. 
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riculum consists of science subjects. 
U.S. high school graduates, on the 
other hand, lag far behind in scien- 
tific courses. Only one-third of U.S. 
graduates have had a year of chem- 
istry; one fourth have studied physics 
for one year; and fewer than one- 
seventh advanced mathematics. 
Direct result of the Russian em- 
phasis on science: this year 150,000 
scientists and engineers will be grad- 
uated from Soviet universities—as 
compared with 70,000 in the U.S. 
PWhat’s Behind It: Soviet scientific 
and technical education has undoubt- 
edly forged ahead at an astounding 
rate during the past 30 years. But the 
price has been stiff. Soviet students 
and teachers are rigidly controlled. 
Their every move is closely super- 
vised by Red spies and secret police 
throughout the educational system. 
Moreover, the discipline in Soviet 
schools is harsh. Each student must 
observe a strict code—“The Rules of 
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Man in the News 


Science ‘‘Czar’’ 


James R. Killian 


To fill the important new post of 
special Presidential Assistant for Sci- 
ence and Technology (see page 17), 
President Eisenhower has picked Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr., 53, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

A native of Blacksburg, S.C., Dr. 
Killian is a friendly, easy-to-talk-with, 
solidly-built six-footer. 

When you enter his big, sunny, 
modern office in the heart of M.LT.., 
the doors swing open before you by 
the magic of selenium (photoelec- 
tric cells). Push a button, and lights 
flash on a huge colored map. They 
show you how to get to laboratories 
that house some of the rarest and 
most expensive scientific equipment 
in the world. 

Since 1948, Dr. Killian has di- 
rected all of M.LT.’s vast scientific 
activity—including research in highly 
complex fields, some of it on projects 
for the Federal Government. 

Dr. Killian was graduated from 
M.1.T. in 1926. His major: engineer- 
ing and business administration. Un- 
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Pupils”—or risk expulsion. There are 
no “elective” courses. Students attend 
school six days a week. Four hours 
of homework daily is considered nor- 
mal. Students may enter high school 
only after passing competitive exams. 

Dr. Edward Teller, the University 
of California physicist (sometimes 
called the “father of the hydrogen 
bomb”) believes that our country has 
already lost the scientific race for 
the next decade. 

But Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, takes a more optimistic view. 
He feels that the Soviet challenge 
can be overcome by “meeting the 
needs of our schools... as they serve 
the purposes of our society.” 

The goal of Soviet education is to 
meet the needs of the state. The goal 
of education in the U.S., according to 
the U.S. Office of Education report, 
“is the development of each person 
as an individual, with freedom and 





with opportunity to choose his life's 
work in his best interests.” 

(Watch for major article on U.S. 
and Soviet education in a forthcom- 
ing issue.) 


Salazar Wins “Election” 


The 25-year-old “kid glove” dic- 
tatorship of Premier Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar of Portugal received 
overwhelming support, as expected, 
in a national election. 


Every one of the 120 government- 
hacked candidates was elected to 
new four-year terms in Portugal's 
National Assembly. 

The 1,000,000 voters had little 
choice. According to many reporters, 
the government used pressure tactics 
to force the withdrawal of most op- 
position candidates. 

What's Behind It: The National As- 
sembly of Portugal has no free legis- 
lative functions as does the US. 





Wide World photo 


til 1939 he was managing editor and 
then editor of The Technology Re- 
view, published by M.I.T. Then he 
became executive assistant to Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, M.I.T. president. 
In 1948 Dr. Killian was named to suc- 
ceed Dr. Compton as president. 

In recent years, no voice in the 
U.S. has been more persistent than 
Dr. Killian’s in demanding that the 
nation turn out more and better tech- 
nicians to keep pace with or surpass 
the Russians. 

Dr. Killian told us: “Four hundred 
years ago, a few far-seeing men 
started a process which swelled into 
a flood in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. The experimental 
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findings of men in the scientific lab- 
oratories were applied by other men 
in the shops and factories, to the 
making of a thousand things for the 
comfort, health, and happiness of 
mankind. They gave us the founda- 
tion on which modern industry has 
built the highest standard of living 
in the world for the most people. 

“We cannot stop there. If we want 
to go on creating a humane, intel- 
ligent world—in which all the mil- 
lions ef human beings can enjoy the 
good things of life—then more and 
more people must understand the 
scientific process. More and more 
able and ambitious young men and 
women must choose science for their 
careers. 

“Tll admit we live in a grim and 
uncertain world, and science doesn’t 
have all the answers. But science is 
not limited just to making destruc- 
tive weapons.- It has __ limitless 
frontiers of improvement in social 
welfare and human relations. 

“When you talk about Big Business 
these days,” Dr. Killian continued, 
“you really mean Big Technology. 
The men who run our great corpora- 
tions are increasingly finding it es- 
sential to have technical training. 
Look at the presidents of the nation’s 
leading companies. Almost all of 
them are engineering or science 
graduates. 

“So, to any young person—boy or 
girl—who looks forward to a life of 
both service and prestige, I sincerely 
say: “Look to science. It will make 
your future!’ ” —KENNETH M. GouLp 
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Congress. It meets for only three 
months a year. Its main function is 
to “discuss” and recommend policies. 
It can be dismissed at any time by 
dictator Salazar. 

Salazar first entered Portugal's 
government in 1928 as Minister of 
Finance. The nation’s economy was 
in critical condition, and had been so 
since the overthrow of the monarchy 
in 1911. Salazar embarked on a com- 
plete overhaul of the administration. 
He introduced many reforms and one 
year later balanced the budget. 

Salazar became premier in 1932. 
Shortly afterwards he drafted a new 
constitution which is the basis for his 
present dictatorship. 

Many observers regard Salazar as 
a benevolent dictator, minus the 
iron fist of a harsh police state 
tyrant. However, the Portuguese 
press is tightly censored, opposition 
is squelched, and national life is com- 
pletely controlled. Some observers 
fear this policy may someday bring 
turmoil to Portugal. when Salazar’s 
regime comes to an end, as it must 
with all dictators. 


Venezuela Aids Neighbors 


Venezuela, whose oil wells have 
made it one of the richest countries 
in South America, is embarking on 
a foreign aid program of its own. 

The project will give financial and 
technical assistance to needy Latin 
American nations. Until now our 
neighbors to the south have relied 
almost completely on U.S. and West- 
ern European aid. 

The new program will bolster Ven- 
ezuela’s political prestige among its 
neighbors. Furthermore, it is believed 
it will stimulate Venezuela’s own 
economy, since most of the develop- 
ment projects will be directed by 
Venezuelan engineering companies. 

The dictator of Venezuela, Presi- 
cent Marcos Perez Jimenez, claims 
he has done such an outstanding job 
of developing Venezuela’s economy 
that his task must not be interrupted. 
He has thus cancelled a Presidential 
election scheduled for December 15. 
Instead, a so-called “plebiscite” will 
be held on that date. 

In contrast to an election—in which 
several candidates compete for office 
—the “plebiscite” will give the voters 
only a choice of deciding “yes or no” 
on another five-year term for Perez 
Jimenez. The dictator says he’s con- 
fident he will be approved. 
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FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) Felix Gaillard, 38, became new premier of France, 
ending 37-day cabinet crisis, longest since World War II. A former finance minis- 
ter, he is youngest premier in history of French republic. (2) Sir Alexander Todd, 
50, professor of organic chemistry at Cambridge University in Britain, won Nobel 
Prize for chemistry. His vitamin research has played important role in fight 
against pernicious anemia. (3) Marshal Rodion Yakoviovich Malinovsky, 59, has 
replaced Russia‘s.disgraced’’ Marshal Zhukov as Soviet defense minister. During 
World War Il he commanded bitter defense of Stalingrad, led capture of Budapest. 


IN BRIEF 


Space Mission “Accomplished.” As the 
radio transmitters on Sputnik II fell 
silent, the Soviet government an- 
nounced that the experiment “has been 
fulfilled completely.” The announce- 
ment contained no mention, however, of 
the fate of the satellite’s little canine 
passenger (see last week's news pages) 
Original reports, however, had noted a 
ten days’ food supply for the dog. The 
assumption after the tenth day was that 
the dog had died. 


“Laika” or “Little Lemon”? Some 
early confusion about the name of the 
first—and late—dog to penetrate outet 
space was settled last week. She had 
been referred to, in her days of glory, 
as both “Laika” and “Limonchik.” Most 
of the world’s press used “Laika”—as did 
the official reports of the Soviet State 
Committee for Cultural Relations. The 
director of the Moscow planetarium ex 
plained, however, that “Laika” was the 
name of the dog’s breed. The owne1 
himself called his dog “kimonchik 
which means “Little Lemon.” 


Battleship Era Ends. The mighty 
U.S.S. Wisconsin, last American battle 
ship in active service, has joined the 
“mothball fleet.” The ship’s actual de 
commissioning in New Jersey next 
March will leave the U.S. without a 
“ship-of-the-line” for the first time in 
70 years. A veteran of World War II 
and Korea, her upkeep had been cost 
ing Uncle Sam $7,000,000 a year, and 
had kept 3,000 men unavailable for 
duty on carriers and nuclear submarines 


Bushel Baskets Replacing Books. Thou 
sands of students in Communist China 
have been forced to leave school and go 


to rural areas for farm work, reports 
from the Far East disclosed last week 
Teachers and school employees have 
also been “transferred” to farm cooper- 
atives. Foreign observers say the shifts 
are designed to step up badly lagging 
agricultural production, and to reduce 
the unrest that China’s students have 
been displaying since the Hungarian 
revolt a year ago 


TV Daze. Executives of a Milwaukee 
furniture store wondered last week if 
anyone was watching a TV show the 
store sponsored. To. find out, the store 
offered to give away free a TV lamp to 
anyone between 9 and 11 A.M. the 
next day. Came the dawn—and by 9:30 
a crowd estimated at more than 8,000 
was waiting in front of the store. The 
sudden rush caught the store flat-footed 

and short of lamps. When the an 
nouncement of the shortage was made 
a near riot broke loose. To keep the 
store from being torn to bits, the owners 
finally consented to pass out gift certifi 
cates for the lamp or any other piece 
of merchandise of equal value (about 
$8.00). Final cost of the one-minute T\ 
commercial: about $64,000! 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Identify: (a) James R. Killian; 
(b) Antonio de Oliveira Salazar; (c) 
Marcos Perez Jiminez. 
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NEWS 


2. President Eisenhower revealed 
that the U.S. had solved a major tech- 
nical problem by sending a missile into 
space and guiding it back to a target 
on earth. Why is this feat important? 

3. How does the Soviet? course of 
study compare with that in your school 
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N Tuesday, March 26 (cloudy, chance 

of light rain late afternoon or eve- 
ning) eight Hungarian refugees arrived 
at the Congregational Church on Hill 
Street and were received by Selectmen 
Harris and Luciani, Reverend Polk, 
Father Paul MacConnell, and the ladies 
of the Thread and Needle Guild. On 
Thursday, March 28 (fair and cooler, 
high in the low 60’s) a gang war broke 
out on River Street when ten or twelve 
boys from the Clancy Street gang 
crossed the railroad tracks and raided 
Kosci’s Delicatessen. There was no 
connection between the two events. 

The newspapers, of course, played 
up both events. For the first, they con- 
centrated on the tragedy of the pretty 
blonde Hungarian girl whose parents 
had both been killed in the Budapest 
street fighting, and who arrived with 
only her younger brother. For the gang 
war, the papers concentrated on the 
new horror devised by the town’s teen- 
aged mob—the bomb that blew up the 
corner of the River Hardware Store. 
Scholastic 
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The Clancy Street gang had crossed the tracks again— 


THE RIVER STREET WAR & 


kind of fighter . . . 


By K. C. LAWRENCE 


The newspapers played both headlines 
to the last ounce of interest. But there 
was no connection between the two 
events. 

Gang wars were not new in town. 
True, they seldom amounted to much 
more than a few broken windows and 
perhaps a broken arm on one or both 
sides—and, of course, an increase of 
bitterness between the third generation 
“Americans” on the hill and the second 
generation “Poles” down by the river. 
Except for the bomb, this particular 
battle might not even have made the 
front page—and it was, after all, the 
last of the battles... . 

The raid had been planned for weeks, 
in muttered conversations outside the 
garish windows of the Clancy Street 
Drugstore, in scribbled notes passed 
under the math class desks and hastily 
torn-to bits, in the darkness of Pete 
Brucker’s Chevy parked in the alley 
behind the Plaza Theatre. Very little of 
the muttering and scribbling had been 
the effort of the gang’s leader, Wing 
Smith. Wing did things with a minimum 
of planning. Though his power of lead- 
ership was due to his imagination, it 


h 
ut this time they met a new 


was not the kind of imagination that 
invented plans; it was, rather, a kind 
of objective intuition, an ability to see, 
in a moment of action, the whole of the 
action. It was almost as if he could be 
in a situation and look down on it at 
the same time—and, looking down, spot 
the place where a leader was needed. 
It was this objectivity that made Wing 
a leader—this, coupled perhaps with the 
fact that he was six feet three inches of 
well-coordinated muscles. 


Tue gang collected in the Plaza alley 
that Saturday night ten minutes after 
the eight o'clock show had begun. The 
exit doors_were closed and silent; the 
green neon light over the auto repair 
shop blinked in tired monotony; at 8:13 
the Springfield express roared by under 
the bridge in a sudden damp cloud of 
gritty smoke that settled; metallic, on 
the tongue. 

Wing Smith unfolded slowly from his 
half-sitting crouch against the wall of 
the theatre, nodded to the others, spat, 
and squinted into the thinning smoke. 
“Collins?” he said. (Turn to p. 22): 




















“You don’t have to be a magician to be a banana 
swallower!” (Sent in by Timothy A. Daggart, 24 Andover 


Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., 8 years old.) 





. 
i “ 
No. Timothy, but bananas are magic for your mother 


‘ ; k 
menu! She can serve them raw to eat as a fruit . . . cool 


them just like a vegetable. They're a great meal age 
main dish or dessert. Good for breakfast, lunch boxes an 


dinner. Good, too, for snacktive people like you. Why 
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don't you havabanana now’ 





























“Bananas are nice—they’re so easy to slice!” (Sent in 
by Diana Lamb, 4 E. Southway, Greenbelt, Md., 10 years old.) 


Good point, Diana! Bananas are easy to peel, easy to t 
easy to fix lots of ways. You'll like ‘em on cereal for break 
fast . -. in milkshakes for lunch . - + Billed over the a ; 
at a wiener roast In fact, bananas are such a vemadiie 


fruit, you'll like ‘em every whic Way... for eve! meal 
ich ay ry 
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$25 for your Bananagram! 








Can you think up a funny phrase 
or sentence about bananas? Just 
print it on a post card and send it 
to us — and be sure to print your 
name and address, too, and your 
age. If we publish your “banana- 
gram,” we'll send you $25. And 
whether we use your bananagrain 
or not, you'll get a present from 
Chiquita that’s fun. 


It's easy! 
How long is a “bananagram”? 
There’s a top limit of twenty 
words. Often the funniest banana- 
grams are very short — only four 
or five words long. 


Don’t bother to send a picture 
We'll make up a picture for each 


winning entry. Only the actual 
words of your bananagram will 
count in picking the winners. 


How many entries can you send? 
As many as you can think up! 
Print each bananagram on a sepa- 
rate post card, though. Or you can 
send several entries in one enve 
lope. Print each one on a separate 
piece of paper, and be sure each 
piece of paper has your name and 
address and age on it. 


Be first in your school to win a 
bananagram prize! Send your 
bananagram TODAY to United 
Fruit Company, Box 98B, Mt. 
Vernon, New York. 


HAVABANANA TODAY 


... wholesome—and then some! 





[ UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 








Music in the Air 


By Geraldine Brencic, Argo Jr. High School, Argo, Illinois 


* Starred words refer to musicians and musical instruments 








Students are invited to 











submit “ow crossword 
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in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drown 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
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lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
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definitions, answers on 
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nal and his own work 
Keep @ copy as puzzles 
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ditor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Stringed instrument larger than a 
violin 

Instrument with a guitar-like neck 
and a tambourine -like body 

Rip 

Strike a drum with an open hand 
Conductor of the Boston Pops 
Orchestra ( initials) 

He starred in the movie, Fire Down 
Below ( initials ) 

Male star of the Broadway musical 
South Pacific (initials) 

This clarinetist always asks: “Is 
everybody happy?” ( initials) 

Took a seat. 

Military wind instrument 

Pet that catches mice 

Sires 

You a table at mealtimes. 
Mistake in printing (abbr.) 

. Successions of melodic tones 
The Brooklyn Dodgers were known 
as “dem ‘s 
Lament 

4. TV star of Dragnet, Jack 
Agile 
Madam ( contraction ) 

. Eat spaiingly to lose weight 
You hear music with this 
Dross of a metal. 

Hard-working, black insect 
Artur Rubinstein plays on this. 

. Standing room rf (abbr.). 
American inventor of a famous 
machine yun ( initials) 

American pianist (initials ) 

Bachelor of Arts (abbr.). 

Thoron (chemical symbol) 

Walking stick 

A piece of metal used as money 
Tubular wind_instrument with finger 
holes and ke ys 

Stringed instrument played by Pablo 


Casals 


| 
Novel by Sinclair Lewis, ____. Can't 


Happen Here. 
Over (poetic contraction) 


. It followed Mary to school. 
Music lovers know this famous Yugo- | 
| 


slav conductor (initials). 

Bachelor of Science (abbr.). 

Side of a ship that is farthest from 
the point from which the wind blows. 


. Short sleep. 


Country judge ( abbr.) 


. Lowest male voice. 


Lowest female voice 


5. Just or impartial 


Grew old. 


. Military call meaning “Lights Out 


Instrument played by Harry James 
Our country (abbr.) 


. Military rank between the grades of 


sergeant and captain (abbr.). 
Instruments which produce a clashing 
sound when struck together 
High-spirited horses do this 


29. Large, deep-toned horns 


Speak. 

British Empire Medal (abbr.). 
Make music with the voice. 
Star of TV show Tonight, Jack 


Market. 
Start and run fast. 
East Indies (abbr.). 


. Registered Nurse (abbr.). 
Metal instrument which is struck with | 


a padded stick, 


. One of these is half*a quart. 


Slender, woodwind instrument 
Perfume, de Cologne 


. Be. sick. 


Hefty English actor (initials). 


. Electrical Engineer ( abbr.) 


She danced in the movie Silk 
Stockings ( initials). 
National League (abbr.). 





The River Street War 
(Continued from page 20) 


A dark shape, broad and slightly 
bowlegged, padded around the corner 
and spoke: “Yeah.” In one of his big 
fists, Collins clutched a canvas bag. He 
held it out to Wing. “Switzos,” he said. 

The other boys emerged from the 
smoke and shadows and moved toward 
Collins, and Wing ran his fingers lightly 
over the bag. “What's in em?” he asked. 

“Pebbles—and powder.” 

“Where'd you get it?” 

Collins shrugged. 

“You have to light ’em?” 

“Nope. Just throw ’em.” Doug Gower, 
tall and skinny, with a permanent cold, 
put ont his hand, and Collins pulled 
the bag back. “I'll keep’ em awhile,” 
he muttered. Doug sniffed and turned 
away. 

Wing looked at the bag a minute, 
rocking slowly back and forth on his 
toes. Then he shrugged. “C’mon,” he 
said 


Tun boys moved out towards the 
entrance of the alley. Wing stepped up 
on the sidewalk first and glanced around, 
his slick black hair and leather jacket 
reflecting the flicker of the yellow lights 
running around the sign on the Plaza 
marquee. “Pete?” he called softly. 

Pete Brucker, standing by his Chevy, 
nodded. “We come in the other end of 
River Street,” he said. 

“Yeah. You start soon as we get on 
the foot- bridge.” 

“T know, I know.” A bus rumbled by, 
coughing in the street, and the lights 
kept running around on the marquee. 

Collins poked Wing’s shoulder. 
“Come on,” he muttered. 

Wing turned, breaking the stillness 
of the group. Collins, Doug, and Tony 
Corelli stepped up on the sidewalk. 
Tony Corelli, the dark-eyed Italian, was 
laughing softly, as he often did, in an 
oddly disturbing manner. Wing glanced 
at them, nodded and started down the 
walk away from the theatre, strolling in 
long, easy strides which the other three 
matched, walking behind him. The rest 
of the group watched them from the 
alley until they stepped up onto the 
foot bridge over the railroad track. 
Then the others crossed the street and 
headed for the Main Street bridge. 

The foot bridge took Wing’s group 
icross to Ware Street, which ran par- 
allel with -Main Street down to the 
river. As they stepped down from the 
foot bridge, Collins began to talk quiet- 
lv. his voice rumbling, it seemed, out 
from between his thick hunched shoul- 


| ders. “I got fifty of these switzo babies,” 


he said. “One for each of thirty snivel- 
ing Polacks. And a coupla handfuls for 


Continued on page 24) 
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All Set 
for Beauty 


Y enen S one sure way to have soft, 
brushable curls that can be combed 
into attractive, up-to-date hair styles. 
Do it yourself! 

Learning the professional way to set 
pin curls can save both time and money 

time spent at the beauty parlor and 
money spent for permanents. When you 
set your own pin curls, you cari change 
from casual to formal hairdos overnight. 
You'll also find that pin curl permanents 
make soft, long-lasting, and natural- 
looking waves. 

There’s one basic sculpture curl, but 
variations on it can be made. Setting 
your hair with sculpture curls gives a 
more professional effect. The pin curls 
aren't cramped together; each curl lies 
smoothly in place. Here are some tips 
on how to set your own sculpture pin 
curls, . 

4 forward sculpture curl turns toward 
your face. First part and smooth your 


} . 
dampened hair. Rewet each strand as 


you curl it. Begin your curling at the 
hair-line in front of your ear. Part off 
a strand of hair—a smaller strand for 
tighter curls and a larger strand for 
looser ones. Flatten the strand between 
your fingers and comb it toward your 
face. To form your forward curl, make 
a little circle at the end of the strand of 
hair and gently roll it up. Secure the 
curl with a curl clip across the circle. 

A reverse sculpture curl is made the 
same way, but the curl strands are 
turned away from your face 

A barrel sculpture curl is rolled so 
that it stands out from your head. This 
helps fluff out your hair style. It’s also 
ideal for center back curls. To make a 
barrel sculpture curl, pick up a strand 
of hair and hold it taut. Form the end 
into a circle and roll it like a hoop. Put 
a pin curl clip through the center open- 
ing. Make sure that the bottom prong 
of the curl clip goes through to you 
scalp. 

When your hair has dried, top off 
your styling with a thorough brushing. 
Sculpture curls can be brushed for a 
fluffy effect or for tighter curls. Brush 
your hair from the scalp to the ends 
molding the curls into your hairdo. Hf 
youre finishing your set with a hair 
spray, tuck pin curl clips into your 
waves to hold them until the mist dries 

Now you know that setting your han 
the professional way is neither a com 


plicated nor a mysterious proces 
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Blemishes dry up fast! 
THYLOX MEDICATED CREAM 


heals and clears while you sleep! 


Thylox Medicated Cream treats and heals pimples from the 
very first application, as proved in hundreds of clinical tests 
At the first sign of pimples, don’t wait. Even little blemishes 
can develop into acne pimples that may leave scars! Get Thylox! 
Its exclusive curative ingredient has been recommended by 
doctors for over 10 years— now, no presc ription needed. | hy lox 
will give you a cleaner, clearer, better-looking skin—quicker 


than you ever thought possible! 


THY LOX 


TED CREAM 


Also make Thylox Medicated Soap your daily soap. Cleans and 


erases blackheads, clears pores. Contains a germicidal agent that prevents 


’ Rp : 
spread of acne intection Relieves oily skin without drying it 50¢ 


PRODUCTS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL DIVISION OF SHULTON 


























Just for fun, give or ask for a Christmas 
gift of MacGregor Sports Equipment at 
your MacGregor sporting goods store. 


A. Custom-fashioned tennis rackets. 
Exclusive 3-piece throat for strength 
and feel. Master model shown $8.95. 
Other rackets $4.95 to $20.00. Tourna- 
ment tennis balls 3 for $2.75. 

B. Choose from 23 styles of MacGregor 
gloves—autographed by Robin Rob- 
erts, Gus Bell, Willie Mays, Gil Mc- 
Dougald and many others. From $3.00 
for junior models to $28.95 for profes- 
sional models. Red Schoendienst glove 
shown. 


C. Choice of first basemen from youth 
leagues to big leagues. Selected mitt 
leather. Models autographed by Ted 
Kluszewski, Ed Bouchee, Frank Torre, 
Gail Harris, and others. $3.00 to $26.95. 
D. Catchers’ mitts from $5.00 to 
$29.95. Signed by major leaguers. Se- 
lect from 11 different styles. 

E. Finest boxing gloves made. From 
youths’ models ($5.00 per set) to Offi- 
cial N.C.B.A. models ($23.95 per set). 
Father and Son set $8.25 for 2 pairs. 

F. Wide variety of shoulder pads for 
young all-Americans up to outstanding 
college stars. Prices start at $2.95 


G. MacGregor is the “Tailor” to the 


SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 


























. . football, base- 
ball, basketball. Unlimited styles and 
colors to choose from. 


nation’s top teams . 


H. It’s MacGregor for better fitting, 
longer lasting football and baseball 
shoes. From boys’ models to kangaroo 
leather game shoes $5.45 to $19.95. 


1. Ralph Guglielmi football. Official 
size and weight, $5.95. Others $2.75 to 
$16.95. 

J. Team style helmets for maximum 
protection. From $2.95 for Youth 
models to $21.95 for Notre Dame style 
leather helmets. Face guards available. 





K. MacGregor Golf Bags in many 
plaids and patterns with “Sweep Flare” 
styling . from $5.95 to $45.00. 

L. Famous MacGregor Golf Clubs. 
Jack Burke Master woods and irons 
shown. $56.25 set of irons. $48.75 set 





of 3 woods. Other models autographed 
by champions Bob Toski, Ted Kroll 
and Beverly Hanson. é 

M. Christmas gift packed Hilander 
golf balls in imported metal container 
of a hundred uses. Dozen and 4 dozen 
sizes available for price of golf balls 
alone. 

N. Basketball and Goal set, official 
size. Tough Plylon ball. From $6.95 to 
$9.95. - 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio * Football * Basketball * Baseball * Golf * Tennis 











The River Street War 


(Continued from page 22) 


Kosci.. Thirty swits for thirty snits... . 

Doug sniffed. “You been practicing, 
Collins?” = 

“Is that a crack?” 

Doug shrugged. “Just wonderin’ how 
many of the neighbors—” 

“Shut up, you pieheads.” Wing un- 
zipped his jacket and pulled out a 
short, curved steel bar. He slapped it 
once against his hand, then glanced 
sideways at Collins. “Anybody who 
uses powder... .” 

They moved along Ware Street to- 
ward the river. Doug blew his nose. 

“Anybody uses powder what?” Col- 
lins finally asked steadily. 

Wing didn’t answer. Doug said, “You 
better dump them, boy.” Tony laughed. 

Collins spoke through his teeth. “I’m 
gonna dump them, all right. Right 
through Kosci’s smelling Polack win- 
dow on thirty smelling Polacks, I’m 
gonna dump them. Watsa matter with 
you anyway?” 

They were passing the Ware Street 
Grammar School, and Tony, walking 
behind Collins, ran his wooden stick 
along the iron fence. Wing and Doug 
whirled around and Tony gaughed. 

“You out of your head, Tony?” Wing 
whispered. 

“You nervous, Wing?” Collins 
snapped. 

Wing turned without answering and 
began to walk faster. They reached the 
corner of Ware and River, turned right 
onto River, and stopped. On the left, a 
line of low wooden buildings huddled 
in a black, broken row with their backs 
to the river, which glistened beyond 
the narrow gaps between them. On the 
right, the buildings were taller; some 
were stores, their glass fronts darkly 
reflecting the greenish glow of the oc- 
casional street lamps, or dim in the 
light of a single naked bulb that threw 
black shadows on splintered counters 
and fly-specked walls. At the other end 
of the block, the brighter lights of Main 
Street flicked as a car passed. 

“Collins,” Wing whispered. 

“Yeah?” 


A LITTLE less than halfway down 
the block, a door on the right opened 
onto the street and a burst of laughter 
crashed into the darkness. “Giggling 
Polacks,” Collins muttered. The long 
dark figure of a.boy stepped out onto 
the pavement; and, at the same time, 
up at the other end of the. block, a 
shadowy group of figures turned the 
corner and started slowly toward them. 
The boy in the middle turned toward 
Main Street and the advancing figures 
at the other end. 
“That Pete?” Tony whispered. 








> 
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“Yeah,” Wing said. “Listen to’ me, 
Collins—” 

“Come on, let’s go.” 

“Wait a minute,” Wing snapped. 
They stopped, looking at him. “Collins, 
listen—no No switzos, no 
knives.” 

Collins 
kidding?” 

Wing put out his hand for the canvas 
bag. Collins pulled back. “Watsa mat- 
ter with you?” he asked. “What d’ya 
wanna do, play marbles? Are we gonna 
beat up them Polacks, or are we gonna 
ask ’em to a tea-party? What’s got into 
vou, Wing? We been cooking this for 
weeks.” 

“Listen, Collins—” Wing's eyes were 
blazing, though he didn’t move. “You 
want to kill somebody? Put out their 


switzos. 


stared. “No. switzos? You 


eye maybe? Bring-the cops first thing? | 


What kind of trouble vou lookin’ for? 
You throw those firecrackers and they'll 
tie you up with a blue ribbon.” 

“You play sticks and stones,” Collins 
snarled. “I'll take care of me.” He 
stepped heavily off the sidewalk and 
backed away from the others. “If you 
don’t like how I play, maybe your 
mothers should keep you home, huh?” 

“A-ah Collins—” Tony and 
then his glance caught something up 
the street. “Hey, thev’re he 
velled. 

They were. The boy who had started 
toward Main Street had turned and 
was running back, with Pete’s crowd 
close on his heels. One of the crowd 
shouted. Tony pushed past Wing and 
headed for the running boy. The boy 
reached the door he’d come out of, 
jerked it open, and velled something in 
Polish. 

As he yelled, Collins sidestepped out 
further into the street and reached into 
his canvas bag. Wing jumped for him. 
The others ran by toward the store. 
and one of them threw a stone. Wing 
heard the crash of splintering glass as 
his hand closed on Collins. Collins 
twisted away and danced out of Wing’s 
reach, “Wing!” he screamed. “If I drop 
these, we'll both be killed!” 

Both ends of the Clancy Street gang 
had reached the delicatessen, and most 
of the boys from the store were out, 
shouting in Polish and landing on the 
attackers with fists, feet, and paper 
cups of hot coffee. Inside the broken 
window, Mr. Kosci was waving his 
sandwich knife and shaking his heavy 
red fist at the street." Someone grabbed 
a bottle of tomato sauce out of ‘the 
window and hurled it at a boy in the 
doorway. It struck the jamb and broke 
with a pock!, showering scarlet slime 
for a yard in every direction. 

“Collins!” Wing had to vell above 
the bedlam, though Collins was only a 
few feet away. “Put it down!” 


began, 


Paes 
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(Continued on page 26) 
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Athletic Balls 


VYEEAMLESS 


They play better... last longer 


BASKETBALLS by GEAMLESS 


Recommended by famous Bob 
Cousy of the Boston Celtics. Made 
with Kantleek Butyl bladders and 
Nylon winding for extra long life. 
The exclusive Kolite rubber covers 
have just the right pebbling and 
tackiness for perfect control. 


| TETHER BALLS by SEAMLESS 


This exciting back yard game re- 
quires a minimum of space and 
equipment. Tether Balls by 
SEAMLESS have special quality 
construction features which make 
them play livelier and last longer. 
No hard metal insert to bruise hands. 


For a merrier Christmas, ask 
your sporting goods dealer to 
show you the complete line of 

athletic balls by SEAMLESS 





ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


FOOTBALLS by SEAMLESS 


The new rubber-covered balls by 
SEAMLESS are approved for all 
official high school and intercol- 
legiate games! Nylon wound for 
extra toughness. Virtually inde- 
structible . . . never lose pressure 
or shape. Approved by leading 
coaches for superior control. 


EXCLUSIVE “RAISED RIB" 
FOOTBALL by BEAMLESS 


A regulation size and weight ball 
which even small hands can grip 
securely! Raised ribs, uniformly 
spaced from tip to tip, are molded 
into the cover. No feeling for the 
laces because there are no laces. 


SEAMLES. 
TETHER BA\S- 








THE SEARALESS RusseeER COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3. CONN.. U.S.A. 
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Play Like a Champ on Your... 


With a little practice on your own Burrowes 
Pool Table, you'll be a real expert. Then 


watch your friends hint for an invitation! It’s BURROWES 
fun to play with the family, too. A Burrowes POOL 


Table can be set up anywhere when not in 

use, it folds flat and slips into a closet. Ten TABLE 
sizes available, each equipped with balls, cues, 

triangle and rule book. 


FREE BOOKLET... How to Play Pool! An il- 
lustrated, 12-page booklet that shows you positions, where to 
hit the cue ball, how to play several games of Pool. Descriptive 
folder and name of dealer also included. Send 3¢ stamp for post- 
age to The Burrowes Corp., Dept. C-711, Portland, Maine. 
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PHOTOS 
5° Sf 


rait 


Pernies per picture 


IN A HURRY ? Send 25c for extra super-speed service! 





WALLET PHOTOS, Box S-322, HILLSIDE. N J 
Please () 25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose. $1.00 enclosed 
send me: () 60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
? 7 , () 84 Swap PHOTOS from one pose. $3.00 enclosed 
Need more ret. \\ O) | enclose 25¢ for SUPER SPEED SERVICE 


» 
60 for $2 : wt t enclose photo or snapshot which you will return unharmed 


Re if I'm not delighted with swap photos you will retund my money 

84 for $3 . NAME 
ADORESS 
city . 
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Collins laughed, moved further away 
and opened the bag again. He was 
reaching inside when Wing’s arms 
locked around his hips. He screamed, 
staggered, and clutched at Wing’s 
shoulder. Wing let go with, one arm 
and grabbed for the bag. He missed, 
and Collins broke away again, his face 
twisted with terror. “If I fall with 
this—” he gasped. He swung his’ free 
arm, and Wing threw up his hands. 

The handful of switzos landed short 
of the crowd in front of the store. 
They burst in a triple report with a 
brief, brilliant flare of light and smoke. 
For at least two seconds there was 
dead silence. Wing smelled the bitter 
smoke and saw each boy in the crowd 
poised as if frozen in the midst of fight- 
ing, his fist raised toward an opponent, 
his elbow up to defend himself, his 
eyes turned blankly toward him, toward 
Collins. Then Tad Modjewski, the big- 
gest and toughest of the Poles, yelled, 
“Get him!” 

With a cry, the mob broke loose and 
rushed toward Collins. Collins hesitated, 
started to run, stopped, and raised his 
bag in the air. It was not bravery that 
kept the mob moving—they simply 
didn’t realize what was happening. 
Without pausing an instant, the two 
big Poles in front leaped for Collins’ 
ankles. Collins threw the bag. 


Wixc was probably the only per- 


son who actually saw what happened, 
though many of the others pieced it 
together from what they did see, and 
later thought they had seen it all. When 
Collins threw the bag, Wing was fac- 
ing the crowd. Though his impulse was 
to cover his eyes—if not his whole head 
—he could only watch with fascinated 
horror as the bag, seemingly for endless 
minutes, rotated in a slow arc through 
the dark air. A voice—it seemed very 
far away—cried, “Look out!” and some 
of the boys ducked, some threw their 
arms over their faces. Except one boy. 
He was near the back of the crowd, a 
wiry boy with light hair, smaller than 
the others. As the bag’ came down, he 
stepped back, raised his arms, and 
caught it in a single, smooth movement, 
carrying it back in a deft turn, as a 
fielder does with a fast baseball. Then, 
almost in the same movement, he threw 
it ower the heads of the crowd. As 
Wing turned to look, it hit the corne: 
of a hardware staye and exploded, a 
white blaze of brilliance accompanied 
by a roar that he could feel in the 
cement under his feet. 

Behind him, Wing heard an excla- 
mation in Italian, and he turned to see 
Tony staring at the boy. “Did you see 
that?” Wing asked softly. 

It was at that point that the prow] 


(Continued on page 31) 
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H olidaw Gift Section 


CHRISTMAS . .. its joy and excitement... its beauty 
and warmth . . . its extra special “holiday glow.” 
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The Yuletide season combines all the very best of all 
the holidays of the year. Not the least of it is the 


giving and receiving of gifts which will bring pleasure 
and fun the whole year ’round. 


Ke 


Here is your own Scholastic Holiday Gift List to help 
you plan your presents for family and friends, and 


to help you select the important gift suggestions for 
yourself—to pass along to Mom and Dad. 
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We hope, with you, that your gift dreams come true! 
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ats galore for under your 


Fu N’ Fancy S| Spots Ponnde 


Start your gift list with suggestions If you've had a year-round eye on 
from this exciting array of fun the SPORTS EQUIPMENT in the win- 
packed presents—for yourself, your dow of your favorite shop, there’s no time~ 
family, and your friends. REC- like now to make your dreams come true! 
.. : ORDS, for instance. (Who doesn’t Whether you’re out for a varsity letter or bent 
— Ke have a favorite kind of music?) on just plain fun, your present will add up to 
= a There’s music to match your every a worthwhile investment if you choose the 
i om mood, and your crowd’s — from finest. Future fullbacks, no-hit pitchers, or set-shot artists 
t= classics to folk tunes, will find their gift lists easy going with the wide variety 
from tangos to the of FOOTBALL, BASEBALL and BASKETBALL 
latest pop platters. BOOKS, too, open a equipment available, But if you're strictly a spec- 
world that’s wide enough to suit every taste tator at stadium events, lend a hand to your sports 
romance, \— (and social!) standing with GOLF ~- CLUBS, 





and fancy sports, adventure, 


travel. In the “hobby lobby” department, = fl ROLLER SKATES, ICE 
personal preferences reign SKATES, a RIFLE or a 
supreme. What'll you have? TENNIS RACQUET. (And 
Choose from CHEMISTRY don’t forget the “accessory” 
SETS, STAMPS, EREC- possibilities —a supply of 
TOR SETS, or a POOL TABLE, to “3° tennis balls, an attractive new golf 


name just a few. And for the cold days bag or a supply of ammunition.) For 
ahead, conjure up a picture of those fire- a sports gift deluxe, a BICYCLE 
side gatherings with the gang. No cries of “What'll we (and/or bicycle “gear”) will fill the 


do now?” if you have on hand a good Christmas bill for any teen with 
selection of GAMES. This year marks a i “The Open Road” wanderlust. 
. . ange - owas 
whele new, wonderful range of games BS a 
which can be played by anywhere from \ Scholastic Advertisers: 


| 
ate pasery cot Y Bike W eb, Goodyear Bike 
yen to toot a sax, Tires, “PF's” gym _ shoes, 
carry a bass drum Nestor Johnson, Keds, Louis- 
with the school ville Slugger, MacGregor, 
Rawlings, Remington, Road- 


band, or play the ; ; 
bassoon te the local cechectre. MUISI- master, Savage, Seamless, 
| ay Shakespeare, Spalding, U. S. 


CAL INSTRUMENTS are for you. And . : 

don’t forget a CAMERA for recording a a i, So 
all the precious moments and events 

of high school days for the years to 


come. Start your “shooting” at the ° 
Christmas festivities (flashbulbs for CHAONDA 
} 





the indoor activities) and you'll be the 
most popular member of your set when 


the photos are shown ‘round! Whether you have the smoothest rating in 


the crowd, or you're just siarting to sharpen 
up your good looks, grooming aids take 
first place at Christmas time and all the 
time. Be as practical as you like, or (you 
gals) as frivolous as the ornament on the 
i evergreen when it comes to making up 
Ansco, Armstrong Flutes, Bur- your Christmas list. The Five-Letter Man 
rowes, Chemcraft, Conn, Eastman brigade, for instance, can call the signals 
Kodak, Electric Game Co., for a six month (or full year’s!) supply 
Graflex, Hohner, Minolta, Parker of their favorite hair dressing (it’s mighty easy on the 
Games, Selmer, Song Parade Rec- budget to have your grooming essentials lined up for the 
ords, Sylvania, Teen Age Book rest of the year—and you'll be sure of always looking your 
Club. best) 
For the Femme Fatale group, the dreamiest gift might be 
perfumes—be sure to tell Mom and Dad your favorite scent 
—to “decorate” you and add a glamour note to your dress- 
ing table. Or, another idea in the Glamour Gift division: a 
beautiful assortment of lipsticks in a range of shades to 
match your favorite outfits. If you want to be your prettiest 


Scholastic Advertisers: 





Fill in the coupons of your choice and send 
directly to the company offering the material. 


SSSR SE SESE EKER ee 
Parker Brothers, Inc. 
Dept. 458, Salem, Mass. 


Please send your FREE illustrated 28-page Parker Games 
Booklet! 


Christmas tree 


and most practical self, put in a bid for a complete “beauty 
box” of your own choosing—creamy hand lotions, shampoos, 
a home permanent kit, and complexion make-ups. And don’t 
forget every gal’s favorite present—costume jewelry. Best 
fashion choice this year could be ropes and ropes of beads, 
another charm bracelet for your collection or a lovely pin 
for your best dress. One more word—and 

a very important one—for the men. If you 

favor the Here’s Looking at You gifting 

class, remember that no well-dressed man 

ever has too many shirts! Take the oppor- 

tunity this holiday season to bring your 

wardrobe up to par. Choose from matching 

shirt and tie outfits, sharp new sport shirts, 

or handsome broadcloths in smooth white 

or solid tones. 


Name__ 





Address 





City Zone_____State 





The Burrowes Corp. 
Dept. C-7111, Portland, Maine 





Please send your new FREE descriptive folder, “How 


Pool,” and my dealer’s name. I enclose a 3¢ stamp fc 


Name 





Add 





Scholastic Advertisers: City Zone_— tat - 
Arrow Shirts, Breck, Coro, Dorothy Gray, Bobbi, Pond’s, 
Richard Hudnut, Wildroot. 





Selmer, Inc. 
Dept. F-91, Elkhart, Ind. 


Please send my FREE copy of “You (¢ 


nd color booklet about Bundy instrume 


‘Tops iv Town 


When it comes to that really big 
present, help yourself to one of 
these! Or, work out the financing 
arrangements with Mom and Dad. 
Perhaps you can combine a cash 
gift from the folks with money earned or saved by Yours 
Truly to make these gifts a reality. 
A PORTABLE TYPEWRITER will help you through many 
a homework assignment easier, faster, and with better 
grades! But that’s only the beginning! Think of owning a 
typewriter for Great Going in the years ahead as well— 
career-bound or at college. 


For the Big Pay-Off in the gifts department, a TELEVISION 
SET, MOTORCYCLE, or an AUTOMOBILE takes top 
honors. Talk to the folks about the advantages of being 
able to have the crowd in for an at-home evening of tele- 
viewing without you having to run 

interference from the small fry 

crowd (or your parents!) on pro- 

gram choice. Even if you are of 

driving age, a car of your own may 

call for plenty of confabs with the 

folks. But here’s one hint. List your 

Christmas gift in the form of a cash 

contribution to your “car fund!” 

Footnote to Femmes: There’s fun, a real sense of accomplish- 
ment and plenty of dollars saved if you 
can design and sew your own ward 
robe. So if you'd like to qualify for 
the Best Dressed list in school, give 


thought to a SEWING MACHINE! 


CESSES RESETS EEE EERE SRE 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Company 
2300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Please send me FREE color gi 


me tate 


Graflex Inc. 
Dept. SC-29, Rochester 8, New York 


d me a FREE copy of “H 
Prize-Winning Camer 


> Sel 


State 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
Dept. SS, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Scholastic Advertisers: 
Chrysler, Ford, General Motors, 
Harley Davidson, Remington 
Rand, Royal, Singer, Smith- 
Corona. (Continued on next page/ 





Fill in the coupons of your choice and send 
directly to the company offering the material. 


The Porter Chemical Co. 
Dept. A, Hagerstown, Md. 


Send my FREE copy of “Wonders of Science” containing 


scholarship information and pictures of your science outfits. 


Holiday Magic. 


v 
Stardust on Christmas morning—for O45" 


Name____ Age 





guys and gals who like a gift that’s 
off the beaten track. For instance— 
a YULETIDE PARTY—with you as 
host or hostess. Dish up plenty of 
delicious refreshments along with 
warm hospitality. There’s no better 

way to salute the Christmas season 

and spirits—than to invite friends 

and family in to admire the tree and 

share the day’s festivities with you. 

Or, plan a VACATION TRIP for 

Christmas. A few days in the Big 

City, seeing the sights and shows, 

a ski outing, a visit to your best 

friend in a faraway state, or (here’s hoping!) a cross- 

country jaunt by train or plane. And how about waking up 

Christmas Day to the luxury of a PHONE OF YOUR OWN, 

right at your bedside. Start the day by calling your favorite 

people to wish them good cheer, then enjoy the convenience 


Address ____ 





City Zone State 





The Electric Game Co. 
1052 Lyman St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Enclosed is $_--_.. Please send me postpaid and guaranteed 


$0¢ Hairless 1 $1 Electric Balloon $3 Electric 0 
Harry Buster Football 


Age 








Zone State 





M. Hohner, Inc. 
Dept. S-107, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please sen y Method Book. 


and thrill of seeing your name in 
the local phone directory. 


Scholastic Advertisers: 
Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, Bell Telephone, 
Coca-Cola, Cracker Jack, 
United Fruit. 
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Address___ 





Zone State 
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Savage Arms Corp. 
Chicopee Falls 3A, N. Y. 


|=Q\ 


Everyone loves music, but there’s an extra thrill to having 

a RECORD PLAYER! For parties, get-togethers with the 

crowd or to provide the background 

note for your favorite day dreams, a 

record player will get plenty of use, 

and put you in solid at social events. 

Or, choose a RADIO—to keep you 

company when you're alone, to catch 

up on world happenings (or the 

latest tunes!) while you're doing 

your chores, to make for listening 

pleasure all the time. (Choose a 

portable model for additional take- 

along fun at beach parties or picnics.) 
For pride and pleasure, nothing 
takes the place of the kind of gift 
that’s truly your own! A PEN, for 
instance, for the zillions of times you 
sign your name (did you ever stop 
to count how many?)—on term 
papers, job applications, or just in 
improving your “pen pal relations”! 

And wouldn’t it be great to have 

your own WATCH! It isn’t only to 

know the time that you'll steal ad- 

miring glances at a gleaming time- 

piece on your wrist! 


Please send my FREE rifle catalog [) shotgun catalog J 


Name 





Address____ 








City e _Zone State 
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AMF Roadmaster, SM-710 
AMF Cycle Company, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Send me my 36-page full-color book, “Bud Wins His Wings,” 
absolutely free. I want to learn about safer bike riding and 
about games I can play on bikes. 


Name Age 





Address 





City _Zone State 





United Fruit Company 
Dept. SM, Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send my free copy of “Tops in your Teens,” a 24-page 
booklet of tips for teenagers on grooming, popularity, health 
and studying 


Name 
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Esterbrook, RCA Victor, 
Sheaffer, Wearever. 


Address 





City. 








The River Street War 


(Continued from page 26) 


car turned the corner from Ware Street, 
its headlights turned -full onto — the 
stunned crowd. Patrolman Hines was 
out of the car before it stopped. At the 
sight of Hines, the boys on the fringe 
of the crowd, those whose first impulse 
had been to run, stopped moving. Pa- 
trolman Hines might mean- trouble. 
Some ot the COps would yell and wave 
their guns around, pick three or four 
of the tough leaders, and roar away 
with them to the precinct station—that 
was. all. But not Hines. Hines never 
lost control of his cool temper. He would 
go slowly, wait until everything was 
clear, quietly note every detail of the 
smallest charge down in his ordered 
mind, and then—like as not—he’d prob- 
ably take every last one of them down 
to the station and hear every word of 
the story all over again until he had 
the whole puzzle laid out, piece by 
piece. Most of the boys would get home 
before midnight; the others—well, Wing 
knew he'd be one of those who stayed 
a while. 

“O.K., boys,” Patrolman Hines said 
clearly and quietly. “Just stay right 
there a minute.” His hands hung casn- 
ally at his sides. Not even a finger 
touched his holster. The driver got out 
of the car, crossed behind it, and 
walked quickly up to Kosci’s Delica- 
tessen. The door opened and closed 
behind him. Through the broken win- 


dow, Wing could see him talking to | WM YUMA. 
Mr. Kosci, who seemed to have for- G 


An easy-to-take flash photo will keep 
this family together forever! 


gotten in his gesticulations that he still 
clutched his sandwich knife in one e e 
hand. are easier to take /ndoors than out 


Patrolman Hines seemed to be wait- 


ing for the other. Or maybe he was A Press 25 flashbulb gives your date. Buy a Holiday Pack of 


Mg for pert ra a ops camera a measured amount of light. Sylvania Press 25 flashbulbs today. 
by the car, half-hidden by the glare o Whether it’s from five feet or 


the headlights, his eyes on the lighted a a wns ok cette. 
group before him. He turned slowly twenty-lve ae oa Sylvania’s gay Holiday Pack includes 
away from the Poles and put his hands you get a crisp, clear photograph four colorful “flashbulb figures” and 
in his pockets. The Poles moved back every time. Don't miss Thanks- twenty-four “all-purpose” flashbulbs. 
towards the boy who had caught the giving and Christmas opportunities Wonderful way to give—or get—the 
switzos, and Wing caught his breath. | to bring the family album up to world’s most popular flashbulb! 

The boy was standing rigid, his shoul- 

ders hunched up to his ears, his fists | SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
LIGHTING + RADIO +* ELECTRONICS + TELEVISION + ATOMIC ENERGY 


Holiday Pack features 3-D cutouts! 





clenched over his mouth, and his wide 
eyes staring at the corner of the store 
where the switzos had exploded. Tad 
Modjewski said something to him in a 
low voice. The boy’s gaze jumped to 
the police car and he began to say un- 
intelligible words in a high, rapid 
voice. 

“Smith.” Wing whipped around as 
Patrolman Hines’ voice snapped direct- 
ly behind his ear. “How'd the Hun- 
garian boy get in this?” 

“The Hung—” Wing stared 

“Bring him over here.” 

Wing looked back at the boy. He 


y a , 4 
(Continued on page 35) SYLVAN IA outsells all other brands of flashbulbs combined ! 





Touchdown! 





In the stands or on the sidelines, you'll 
have great fun with the new Century 
35. It’s a honey of a camera for taking 
pictures of your folks, that winning 
touchdown, your dates, or a host of 
other to-be-remembered school events. 

There’re good reasons why you'll like 
owning and using the new Century 35. 
It’s a quality camera at a budget price 
‘ bears the famous Graflex name. 
You'll marvel at its fast-action, simple 
operation and the brilliantly sharp re- 
The new Century 35 has 
features as One-stroke 
Rapid Film Advance, Automatic Shut- 
ter Cocking, Combination View-Range-" 
finder Window, shutter speeds to 1/500 
second, plus many more. 

Interested? Write Dept. SC-22, 
Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y., for a 
free Century 35 folder or, better yet, 
visit your favorite camera store for a 
demonstration. 


sults you get. 


such desired 


CENTURY 35 WITH LEATHER CARRYING 


CASE ANO GRAFLASH B-C *69°° | 


70th Anniversary — 1887-1957 


GRAFLEX: int 
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Frankie and Jonny 


VER since-the Greeks pulled the 
“Trojan, Horse” trick back in the 
days of Apollo and Venus (no relation 
to Sears and Roebuck), a “Trojan 
Horse” has come to mean a big, appar- 
ently harmless object that murders you 
when you're not looking. 

Out Southern California way, they 
say “amen” to that. And they're the 
people who know their Trojan’ Horses 
best—being so close to the famed Trojan 
Horses of the University of Southern 
California. 

All of the Trojan fans rave about 
Frank Gifford and Jon Arnett, two 
former U.S.C, All-Americans now burn- 
ing up the pro field. I spent 30 days in 
Los Angeles last summer, and I didn’t 
hear an unkind word about either. Ev- 
eryone told ge what wonderfully nice 
guys they were. 

The U.S.C. people are still dazed, 
however, over Frank Gifford. Don Rich- 
man, the University’s publicity man, ex- 
plained it to me: “Frank,” he said, 
“played just one year of offensive ball 
at S.C. He #as a defensive back for 


ee ae sa al Sew SF i 


two years, and a darned good one. In 
his senior season (1951), he became 
tailback in our single wing, and had a 
great year—rushing for 841 yards and 
passing for 303 more. He made All- 
American and richly deserved it. 

“We all knew he was good, but we 
didn’t suspect exactly how good. We 
thought of him as a sort of jack-of-all- 
trades, but not quite a master of any of 
them. We thought he lacked the speed 
to become a great pro back. When 
Frank emerged as the greatest pro of 
‘em all last season, we were surprised— 
and delighted. It just couldn’t have hap- 
pened to a nicer guy.” 

The record supports this line. When 
Gifford graduated from S.C. in 1951, 
the N. Y. Giants made him their No. 1 
draft choice. But Frank hardly set the 
league on fire. In fact, he was so dis- 
appointed in his own performance, that 
he asked the coach to move him to de- 
fense. 

As a defensive halfback, Gifford 
made it big. A great tackler and pass 


defender, he was named to the All- 


A couple of Trojan “horses” from U. S. C. now running wild in the pro ranks: 


Frank Gifford, Giants’ 


all-pro halfback, and Jon Arnett, 


Rams’ star rookie. 





League team. In fact, by the end of the 
season, he was also playing offense— 
averaging 50 minutes a game, tops in| 
the league. : 

In 1954 and 1955, the ex-Trojan got! 
the hang of rock ’n’ rolling away from) 
tacklers. And last year he was positive-| 
ly the end, man. Imagine a_playér 
finishing fifth in ball-carrying, third in 
tenth in 
who passed for two touchdowns, and| 
who kicked a field goal and eight extra| 
points. 

Remembering that he’s also a great 
blocker and a great defensive man, you 
can safely say he’s one of the three on 
four greatest all-around players of all 


pass-receiving, and scoring, 


time. 

How did Frank get that way? His 
coach back at Bakersfield ( Calif.) High, 
Homer Beatty, told me: “Frank was the 
most “coachable’ player I ever had. He} 
didn’t have great natural talent.| 
But I never met anyone who listened| 
harder, applied himself harder, and 
worked harder. He had a wonderful 
desire to learn and a terrific team spirit.| 
He stayed that way at U.S.C, and he’s| 
still that way with the Giants. 

“This story will tell you what kind| 
Before Frank became al 


any 


of guy he is: 
big hero last season, he agreed to w rite} 
two columns a week for his hometown! 
paper, the Press-Chronicle. Not for the 
money—they could hardly afford to pay 
him a tenth of what 
but just as a sort of favor to the home 
town folks. 

“Even after Frank became the great-| 
est name in football, even after he went! 
into the movies, even after he began} 
touring the country making speeches—| 
he still kept writing those columns for| 
his home town paper. That’s the kind 
of fellow Frank is.” 

Insofar as the other Trojan Horse, 
Jon Arnett, is concerned, everyone at 
U.S.C. is convinced that he’s going to 
be the greatest running halfback in pro 
football. He certainly has the makings.| 
He’s faster than sound and has the| 
balance and shiftiness of an acrobat—| 
which he was at Manual Arts High] 
School in Los Angeles. 

One of the U.S.C. coaches told me| 
he still can’t believe some of the things| 
he saw Jon do. Against Wisconsin one} 
year, he popped through the line and 
was promptly belted by the linebacker.) 
As he started falling, he put one hand} 
down on the ground—balanced on it— 
regained his footing, and sped 55 yards 
to a touchdown! 


he was worth—| 


} 


“I never saw anyone make a clean} 
tackle of him,” the coach told me. “Jon 
is so amazingly fast and shifty.” | 

A two-time All-American, Jon is now| 
playing for the Los Angeles-Rams. He| 
started out very well. But let’s not count| 


“chickens” until the end of the season.| 


| 


—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


* — 
AVAGE MODEL 6 DELUXE, $42.75 (TELESCOPE SIGHT $10-$12 ADDITIONAL) 


Some fellows have the 


nicest Dads 





They want to give their sons something pretty 
special for Christmas—like a Savage or Stevens .22. 
The traditional “first gun” for young Americans. 
The Savage Model 6 Deluxe in our picture, for 
example, is an accurate 3-in-] rifle that shoots as fast 
as you can pull the trigger. Operates as an auto- 
loader with .22 long rifle cartridges . . . or may be 
used as bolt action repeater or single shot with 


short, long or long rifle cartridges. $42.75 

All Savage Deluxe .22’s feature Monte Carlo stocks 
with cheek piece and raised comb for either iron 
sight or scope shooting. And all Savage and Stevens 
.22’s (except Model 15) have grooved receivers for 
instant ‘scope mounting. 

They’re at your dealer’s now—Savage, Stevens 

and Fox shotguns and rifles for every shooter and 
every kind of shooting. Write for free rifle or 
shotgun catalog. Savage Arms Corporation, 

Chicopee Falls 3A, Mass. 


FOX FIREARMS 


TRACE MARK 
AVAGE - STEVENS - 


ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 


A STEVENS MODEL 87 


fore-end. Operates as an auto-loader with .22 long rifle cartridges 


Walnut finish stock with distinctive black tip 
May be 
used as bolt action repeater or single shot rifle with short, long or long 
rifle cartridges. $37.95 


B STEVENS MODEL 15 
action, independent of bolt 
stock with black tip fore-end 
$15.95 


Single shot, bolt action rifle. Hand-cocking 


provides maximum safety. Well-proportioned 
gold bead front sight, open rear sight 


with elevator 


C SAVAGE MODEL 29—The A flick of 


the wrist ejects and loads cartridges smoothly without disturbing aim 


22 with the short slide action 
one-piece bolt, removable without tools single take-down screw 


walnut stock extra-long slide handle for firm grip. $47.50 





WHT TTRE TAL 
Benefit 
a? Life Man 


can have 
good lite 
insurance 
on a low 
income.” 


Maybe you'll be lucky enough to fall 


into a $50,000-a-year job when you 
finish school. Chances are, however, 
that like most of us you'll have to 
set your sights a little lower at first. 
Still, you might keep in mind that 


a good life insurance program doesn’t 


require a $50,000 salary. 


For example, there’s a Mutual Bene- 


fit Life plan designed especially for 


young people on their way up. While 


your income is low, the premiums 
are low. Then, as your earnings rise, 
the premiums increase modestly 
over a 10-year period to remain at a 


level you can manage easily. Result? 


You get the coverage you want in 
the early years when your income 
wouldn’t ordinarily “buy” enough 
protection. It’s one more good 

reason for talking to your Mutual 
Benefit Life man about building a 
sound financial future for yourself. 


THE 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


1. TURKEY 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the statement 


a. The two continents which are 
bridged by Turkey are 
1. Asia and Africa 
2. Africa and Europe 
3. Asia and Europe 
4. Eastern and Western Asia 

. The population of Turkey today 

is about 
1. 1,006,000 

2. 25,000,000 

3. 85,000,000 

$4. 172,000,000 


Most Turks are 
a living on 


dependent fo 


l. farming 
2. mining 
3. manufacturing 
. the tourist frade 
> “Father of the Turks” is 
Ismet Inonu 
Suleiman the Magnificent 
Mustapha Kemal 
4. Nasrettin Hodja 
. The government of Turkey to- 
day is 
1. an absolute 
2. a republic 
3. a limited monarchy 
4. a Communist dictatorship 


monarchy 


. The religion of almost all Turks 
is 
1. Christianity 
2. Buddhism 
3. Taoism 
4. Moslemism 


All of the following have tend- 
ed to Westernize Turkey, ex- 
cept 
. building of schools 
2. building of ‘hospitals 
3. granting the right to vote to 
women 

. censorship of the press 
All of the following countries 
have common boundaries with 
Turkey, except 
1. Russia 3. Syria 
2. Yugoslavia 4. Greece 

i. A nation the Turks have fought 
a dozen times over the past 
three centuries is 
1. Syria 8. Russia 
2. Great Britain 4. Egypt | 

j. The United States and Turkey 
have a military link in 
1. SEATO 3. NATO 
2. METO 4. Rio Pact 


ll. RAILROADS | 


us 


_a. In the past ten years, passenger 

rail traffic has 

l. increased 

2. decreased 

3. remained about the same 

4. increased at a more rapid 
rate than air traffic, but not 
as rapidly as auto traffic 

Since 1939, 

haulage has 

l. increased 

2. decreased 

3. remained about the same 

4. increased at a more rapid 
rate than truck haulage, but 
not as rapidly as air traffic 


railroad freight 


Which of the following are im- 
portant competitors of railroads 
in carrying passengers? 

1. automobiles and airlines 

2. trucks and airlines 

3. airlines and helicopters 

4, inland steamers and trucks 


During 1957 net profits of rail 

roads in the U. S. have 

l. increased 

2. decreased 

3. remained about the same as 
1956 

4. not been calculated 

The two largest eastern rail- 

roads which have recently an- 

nounced plans for a merger are 

the 

1. New Haven and Erie 

2. Great Northern and Burling- 
ton 

3. Chesapeake & 
Pennsylvania 

4. New York Central and Penn 
sylvania 


Ohio 


and 


f. The Federal agency which regu- 
lates railroad rates, among its 
other powers, is the 

Department of Interior 
2. Treasury Department 

Interstate Commerce 

mission 

Railroad Brotherhoods 


Com- 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Ankara (ang’ki.ra) 

Ataturk, Mustapha 
moos.ta.fa’ kém.al’) 

Bayar, Celal (bi.yar’, jé.Jal) 

Hodja, Nasrettin (h6’ja, nas.rét.tin) 

Inonu, Ismet (i.ni.nii’, Iz’mét) 


Kemal (a.ta.tark’, 


Izmir (iz.mir’) 
Menderes, Adnan (mén’dér.és, 5d.nan ) 
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The River Street War 
(Continued from page 31) 


was about thirty feet away, and four 
big Poles stood between them. Behind 
Wing, Hines said, “His mother and 
father were killed in a street fight—by 
the Russians.” 

Hines’ words prickled at the back of 
Wing’s neck. He straightened his shoul- 
ders and turned to the cop. “Why don't 
you go bring him?” he said. 

Hines didn’t bother to answer or 
move. Wing looked him in the eye a 
minute, wet his lips, then turned 
toward the Poles. “Hey, you,” he called, 

“You. Come here.” He started slowly 
toward the boy. 

For a second, the boy stopped talk- 
ing, hunched his shoulders again, and 
glanced at Tad Modjewski. Tad was 
watching Wing. Suddenly the boy 
velled something at Wing, and in a 
quick, graceful movement, scooped a 
stone. off the street. Tad turned and 
grabbed, but the boy was too quick. 
As Wing jumped aside, he heard the 
stone whistle past his ear and crash 
into something metallic behind him. He 
knew without looking that the stone 
had hit the patrol car. 

“Bring him here, Smith,” Hines 
voice rapped. Wing had already started 
toward the boy again, ‘and at Hines’ 
words the boy turned and began to 
run. Tad grabbed for him and missed. 
Wing broke into a run. Tad hesitated, 
and as Wing brushed past him, wheeled 
and leaped after Wing. 

The boy ran like nothing Wing had 
ever seen. He was halfway down the 
block before Wing had hit his top pace. 
He heard Tad’s pounding heels behind 
him and pushed his legs faster. He 
wasn't getting any closer to the boy. 
Just before Main Street, the boy turned 
into a narrow alley and then disap- 
peared. 

“You take Main Street,” Tad gasped. 
“Tll go up the alley.” 

Tad caught the boy at the other end 
of the alley—or, rather, the boy’s foot 
had hit the upturned lid of a trash can 
and he had fallen. When Wing turned 
the corner into the alley, the boy was 
cowering in the blackness of a recessed 
door. The pine of glass in the door 
had been broken, and the faint light 
caught the gleam of wet blood on the 
boy’s right hand. Tad held the wrist in 
a tight grip, while with his free hand 
he searched for a handkerchief. 

“Here.” Wing held out his own grimy 
one. Tad took it and wrapped it around 
the boy’s hand, talking quickly in Pol- 
ish, or maybe it was Hungarian. The 
boy seemed not to be listening. His 
free hand was up over his eyes, palm 


out, and he was muttering some gut-. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Equipment 
that helps 
you 

play 

better 
basketball- 


Whether you're playing on the school team, or tossing at a hoop 
tacked to the garage door, you know that Wilson basketballs are 
the best—so naturally you play with more confidence! 

Wilson basketballs range from the very finest—used exclusively 
by the National Basketball Association—to tough, rubber covered 
basketballs for play on any surface. Wilson takes a special pride in 
providing the very best basketball equipment for youth play. €or 
Wilson feels the stars of tomorrow deserve the finest —right now! 


s Wikhon Basketball Shoes... 


Gi 9 Confidence from the floor up! 
Wilson basketball shoes are first choice with pro- 
fessional and amateur teams because they are de- 
signed specifically for basketball. They are scien- 
tifically designed by people who know basketball, 
to give fast starts, sure stops, cuts and pivots. 
Once you try a pair, you'll feel the difference. 


Available wherever quality sports equipment is sold. 


Win win Wilhon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, Illinois 
The Wilson trademark is your guarantee of quality. Recognized 
by top experts in all sports—Wilson makes the finest equip 
ment for golf, tennis, basketball, football, baseball—all sports 
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tural words, almost, Wing thought, like 
praying. 

Tad glanced at Wing. “He wants you 
not to shoot him,” he said shortly. 

Wing frowned. “Shoot him?” 

Tad didn’t answer. 

“What makes him think I'm gonna 
shoot him?” 

The boy looked up suddenly and 
pointed to Tad. “You shoot him, too?” 
he asked Wing. 

Wing stared. “What for?” he asked. 

“He is Polish.” 

Tad drew back 
boy. 

“I don’t get it,” Wing said. “I know 


and looked at the 


he’s Polish. Why should I shoot him?” 

Tad said something to the boy, who 
replied in a stream of hissing words. 
Tad shrugged. “I don’t get it either,” 
he said. “I can’t understand what-he’s 
saying. Wish I knew more Hungarian. 
C’mon, we better go back.” 

“Is that Hungarian you're talking?” 
Wing asked. 

“Yeah. My mother’s Hungarian.” Tad 
held out his hand to the boy. “C’mon,” 
he said. “We go back now.” 

The boy shrank away from him, 
further into the doorway. “No,” he said. 
“Please.” His eyes glittered. 

Wing stepped forward. “C’mon,” he 








K &X-do your Christmas hinting early 


for an allyour-own A’ pews ER | 


x VELVET VOICE RADIO 


It’s wonderful fun to be your own program direc- 
tor—take charge of your own listening—with a 
sleek-styled, gorgeous-toned Arvin velvet-voice 
radio. You’ll enjoy the independent, free-and-easy 
feeling of picking your own favorite entertainer — 
any time at all. Your friends will be fascinated 


All-transistor portable, 
(less batteries) $44.95 


by the rich, big 5-tube volume—and the way an 
Arvin reaches out for distant stations. And dad 


will be pleased by its easy-to-afford price! 
Shown above is Model 950T, splendidly 
equipped with automatic volume control, printed 
wiring, air-loop antenna. Stunning, polished 
ebony cabinet, $19.95. Other Arvin Table Models 
to $69.95. All prices slightly higher far West and | 
South. Send for illustrated folder, Dept. RC-711. | 


Arvin INDUSTRIES, Inc., COLUMBUS, IND. 
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said. “I'm not going to hurt you. No- 
body's going to hurt you.” 

“You kill me because the bomb.” 

“You mean that bag of switzos? That 
was some catch.” He nodded encourag- 
ingly. “You caught it. Good.” 

The boy looked at him, frowned, and 
came forward an inch. “Why good?” 
he asked Wing. “You kill Polish people, 
no?” 

“Kill—” 

“You come tonight, kill Polish people. 
Like the Russians.” 

For several seconds Wing couldn't 
speak at all. In the darkness of the 
doorway, the boy’s face was white, his 
eyes catching sparks from between the 
shadows that hung thick in the narrow 
alley. From one of the shaded windows 
above drifted the smell of bacon fry- 
ing, and somewhere in the world out- 
side a car honked. Wing looked at Tad; 
Tad turned away. Wing knew where 
the boy had learned to catch bombs, 
to throw them, perhaps to make them. 

Wing stepped back. “Street fighting,” 
he said. As he spoke he had the odd 
feeling that he wasn’t there, that every- 
thing he saw and felt—the edge of the 
shadows lying on the broken door pane, 
the smell of bacon, the cracked stones 
under his feet—that all this was an inky 
wash over some metallic reality, and 
that he was standing in an armed tank, 
gray and gleaming in a cold sunlight. 
Was it the tight collar of a uniform that 
pressed the base of his neck? 

As if from a distance, he heard him- 
self speaking. “No, no,” he was saying, 
“not like the Russians. We do not kill 
Polish people. We are friends—we are 
not enemies. Tonight, that was a—like 
a game. We sometimes do this, but we 
don't mean . . . We don't hurt .. .” 
Yet even as he spoke he heard again 
the grating voice of Collins—thirty swits 
for thirty snits. “The bomb,” he said. 
“That was—they were switzos .’. .” He 
looked at Tad. “I’m sorry, Tad,” he 
said slowly. 

Tad shrugged uncomfortably and 
kicked at a loose stone. “C’mon,” he 
said. “We'd better get back. Hines’ll 
think we beat it.” 

Wing dug his hands into his pockets. 
“T’'ll go back,” he said. “You take him.” 
He jerked his head toward the boy. 
“Tell him—oh, cripes. You take him 
home. I'll tell Hines. He’s a fair guy.” 

Tad nodded without speaking. Wing 
glanced again at the boy, then started 
down the alley toward River Street. He 
had gone only two steps when the soft 
edge of something in his pocket regis- 
tered on his fingers. He stopped, turned 
back, and held out the bill. “Mr. Kosci’s 
window,” he said quickly, without look- 
ing at Tad. Tad didn’t take it right 
away, so he dropped it and started 


back down the alley. About halfway 


Arvin also makes Electric Heaters, Fans, Car Heaters, 
down, he broke into a run. 


Clock radio for 
Iroring Tables, *‘Charky” Grills and Leisure Furniture 
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THIS COLUMN will cover two 
weeks of television programs, since the 
Thanksgiving holiday is coming up. 
Here are the big shows planned for this 
two-week period. 
> The second Texaco Command Per- 
formance will be aired on NBC-TV, 
Saturday, Nov. 23. In September, the 


> The annual Army-Navy football clas- 
sic goes before the NBC-TV cameras on 
Saturday, Nov. 30. Heads-up ball-play- 
ing plus half-time festivities will make 
this one of the best events of the TV 
year. 


>» Sunday, Dec. 1, is the date that Con- 
quest opens its doors on CBS-TV. Con- 
quest is produced by the network in co- 
operation with the National Academy 
of Science and the American Associa- 


tion for the Advancement of Science. 
News analyst Eric Sevareid will be the 
host of this fascinating scientific pro- 
gram. 
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> Two plays should keep you enter- 
tained on Wednesday, Dec. 4. The U. S. 
Steel Theater (CBS-TV) will present 
comic Bert Lahr in a play titled “You 
Can't Win.” It concerns a dishwasher 
who wins the Irish Sweepstakes and all 
the trouble it causes him after that. On 
NBC-TV the Kraft Television Thea- 
ter is presenting “The Wicked Have 
Waited,” a play written by actor- 
comedian Peter Lind Hayes. 

Well, that’s it for the next two weeks. 
Check your newspapers for the times 
and channels for all these fine 
And have a good Thanksgiving! 

Dick KLEINER 


shows. 





first of this series saluted Ed Wynn. 
This time it’s a woman—Ethel Barry- 
more. Besides being a great actress, 
Miss Barrymore is a rabid baseball fan. 
On hand for her show will be Fred 
Haney, manager of the world champion 
Milwaukee Braves, Casey Stengel, man- 
ager of the New York Yankees, and 
Leo Durocher. 


>» On Sunday, Nov. 24, there’s the 
usual run of programs. One that is 
always worth watching is Dinah Shore’s 
Chevy Show (NBC-TV). This week, 
dancers Marge and Gower Champion 
will be her guests. 


voclbye boradiom... 
om hell 


> The DuPont Show of the Month is 
scheduled on CBS-TV for Monday, 
Nev. 25. This month’s effort is a drama- 
tization of A. J. Cronin’s novel, Beyond 
This Place. Farley Granger will star in 
this exciting tale of a young man who 
tries to clear his father of a murder 
conviction. 
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Your whole world changes 
when you own a new 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON HUMMER 


Go where you want when the fancy 
moves you. No more scrounging a ride, 
pleading for the family car. You’re on 
your own, free as the wind. 

Easy to own... 

economical to operate 
Only $75 down, and about $20.00 a 
month. Monthly payments include fire, 
theft and collision insurance; local taxes; 
freight and carrying charges. And, with 
a Hummer, you get up to 100 miles per 
gallon ... ride for about 4¢ per mile! BD: 





> There’s a don’t-miss-it ste set for 
Tuesday, Nov. 26, on NBC-TV. This is 
a special 14-hour film version of The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, the favorite old 
story of the piper who led little children 
out of their village. CBS-TV has put 
new words to Grieg’s “Peer Gynt Suite” 
to make this show a musical. Van John- 
son will be the Piper. A fine supporting 
cast includes Kay Starr, Lori Nelson, 
Claude Rains and Jim Backus. 


>» On Wednesday, Nov. 27, try to see 
what may be the single best show of 
the season. Mary Martin and John Raitt 
will star in a full two-hour version of 
Annie Get Your Gun, Irving Berlin’s hit 
musical based on the life of Annie Oak- 
ley. NBC-TV will carry this program to 
you. Some of the finest show tunes in 
Broadway history are in this musical, 
which centers 





See your dealer for a test ride and 
details . . . information on how a Hum- -, 
mer helps you earn pocket money, too. — 


Or mail coupon. NO OBLIGATION. ~ ~~ 
VISIT Shoph g FRIENDS 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
ENJOY HUMMER OUTINGS ‘ ‘es 


around Annie’s romance Dept. $$, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
with Frank Butler, another expert gun- 
slinger. Another Thanksgiving Eve show 
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and kit to help me ‘‘sell’’ my parents 


erage of Bamberger’s Parade of Light, 
an extravaganza that takes place each 
year in Newark, N. J. There'll be floats, 
fireworks, bands and Santa Claus. 
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What I'd Like | 
to Tell Girls... | 


Don't use pet phrases over and over 

Don't try to attract other men’s attention | 
when you're on a date 

Don't act possessive in public 

Don't cover up with heavy make-up 


If you only knew how men admire a 
clean, fresh, natural complexion you'd 
start using Cuticura Soap and Ointment. 
They're the only things I know that really 
work—and work fast—on blackheads and 
externally caused pimples. And at the 
same time make a girl’s skin look soft, 
smooth and exciting. 
I'm told the reason is Cuticura Soap is 
superemollient to maintain natural mois- 
ture—and Cuticura Ointment softens and 
stimulates as it helps relieve. 
Send for FREE Wall Chart illustrating 
Correct Way to Wash Your 
qiticura Face. Write Cuticura, Dept. 
SOAP SS-711, Malden 48, 
. > 
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! GIRLS! WIN A 
$1,000 
COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 
Many Other Awards, Too 


Be a scientist! Start today—send 
for your free copy of ‘Wonders of 

‘ Scvence’’, the fascinating book that 
tells you how to enter the contest 
and shows you all the famous 
Porter Chemcraft & Microcraft 
outfits 


J The Porter Chemical Co. 
i Dept. 63, Hagerstown, Md 


I Send my FREE copy of "WONDERS OF SCIENCE” 
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By TONY SIMON 
Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs 


This is the U. N. Human Rights Day 
stamp for 1957. Every December 10 the 
U.N. 3¢ and 8¢ commemoratives 
honoring a U. document, the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. It 
was approved by the General Assembl¢ 
on December 10, 1948. 

The Declaration describes personal 
freedoms which the General Assembly 
believes all peoples should have to in- 
“freedom, justice and peace.” Some 
of these include the right to go to 
school, to vote in free elections, to have 
freedom of religion. “All human beings 
are born free and equal in dignity and 
rights **are the opening words of 
Article I of the Declaration. 

However, it is not a law among na- 
tions, and no government can be forced 
to grant to its people the rights that are 
listed in the Declaration. It contains 30 
articles describing human rights. 

The new U. N. stamp pictures a flam- 
ing torch that represents all human 
rights. The torch is a remirider to the 
world that the U. N. hopes to-brighten 
mankind’s progress by gaining human 
rights for all peoples. 


issues 


sure 


Here’s how to get first-day covers: 

Write your name and address on 
an envelope. In the upper right-hand 
corner write the denomination of the 
stamps that you want pasted on the 
envelope. Put it in a larger envelope, 
along with a check or a money order 
to cover the cost of the stamps that you 
have ordered. Mark the large outside 
envelope “First Day Covers.” Mail 
before December 10, to: U. N. Postal 
Administration, United Nations, N. Y. 

Another way to get Human Rights 
Day covers is to order them “ready- | 
made” from the U. N. Stamp Clubs’ 
outlet. The address is: F.U.N. Cover 
Service, Box 34, Whitestone 57, N. Y. 
These covers are official U. N. enve- 
lopes showing U. N. Headquarters in 
blue, and bearing a 3¢ stamp. Each 
cover will be sent out with your name 
and address on it. Each cover: 20¢. 


| tisement mentions 
| will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
| stamps you pay for in advance, a selection other 


| stamps return them promptly, 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Mii“ i"Tops, don’t miss.. “i“iGood. 
Fair. MSave your money. 
Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu 
mentary—(Y¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 
(C); Time 
The Pa- 


“Yr Escapade in Japan 
Limit (D); The Tin Star (W); 
jama Game (M). 

wvrSearch for Paradise (Y); Operation 
Mad Ball (C); Slim Carter (D); Story of 
Mankind (D); Slaughter on Tenth Ave- 
nue (D); The Deerslayer (D). 
Across the Bridge (D); The Helen 
Morgan Story (D); Tip on a Dead Jockey 
(D); Cartouche (C) 


“Jet Pilot (D); The Devil’s Hairpin (D). 


Disappointed 


The tightrope walker was doing his 
stuff. First he blindfolded his eyes. 
Then, with his eyes still bandaged, he 
rode along the rope on a bicycle. Then 
he did the same thing backwards. Then, 
with his eyes still blindfolded, he rode 
backwards while playing The Caprice 
Viennois, by Fritz Kreisler, on his violin. 

At this moment, a lady leaned to- 
wards her husband and said: “All the 
same, you know, he’s not so good as 
Yehudi Menuhin.” 


Cambridge (England) Daily News 
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No financial ! ae 
Write today for free samp 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


te __ STAMPS aged 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
“approvals,” the stamp dealer 


pres oy 
fe kit. 





stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
roval” stamps has a price slearly marked. If you 
foun any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for ther and return the ones you not wish to 


| buy. W 2» writing to stamp advertisers be sure 


to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. If 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
being careful to 
write your name and oddress in the upper left-hand 
corner the envelope in which you return the 


| stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecti 
| _ should ask 
ing 


our parents’ advice before send- 


for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 


dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
| up to the terms as advertised, 


the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Mago- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








FREE! 107 British Colony Stamps. 
* All different, from Britain’s 
farflung colonial empire. Catalog value 
2.50. Free Stamp Magazine, Approvals. 
Send 10¢ for handling. Act now! Niagara 








Stamp Co., St. Catherines 722, Ontario. 


| TERRI oisetin: 


Israei—Iceland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 
set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus 
large stamp book—All four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 
postage. Empire Stamp Corp., Deot. SB, Toronto, Canada. 


WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big com 
memorative. Greenland, Idol Dancer, etc. Free with 
approvals. Capital Stamp Co., Ferrysburg 7, Mich. 














Be It Ever So Humble 


A broker, newly moved to the rural 
community, ordered an elaborate, pre- 
fabricated chicken house. Receiving 
word that it had arrived, he set out 
with a truck and houseman to bring it 
home. 

No one was about when he finally 
located the railway station, but there 
was the chicken house. They soon had 
it loaded on the truck and were on 
their way. 

Half a mile up the road they passed 
a little mar in blue, with “Station Mas- 
ter” written on his cap. He took one 
look, shouted wildly for them to stop. 
“Watcha think you've got on that 
truck?” he asked. 

“Why, my new chicken coop,” said 
the broker. one 

“Chicken heck,” shouted the 
official. “That’s Gribsby Junction!” 


Tracks 


coop, 


Mileage Booster 


The owner of one of those small 
foreign cars complained toa mechanic 
that he didn’t seem to be getting verv 
good mileage per gallon. “Isn’t there 
anything I can do about it?” he wanted 
to know. 

“Sure,” said the mechanic. “Do what 
all the other sports car owners do.” 

“What's that?” 

“Lie about it.” 


Capsuled Comments 


Follow the Gleam 


A motorist, following a tail light in 
a dense fog, crashed into the car ahead 
of him when it stopped suddenly. “Why 
didn’t you let me know you were going 
to stop,” he yelled. 

“Why should I?” came a voice out 
of the fog. “I’m in my own garage.” 


Future Farmer 
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Fore! 

Golfer: “I'm eager to make this shot. 
That’s my mother-in-law up on the 
clubhouse porch.” 

Friend: “Don’t be silly. You can’t 
hit her from here. It’s over 200 yards.” 

The Balance Sheet 
Spring Song 

The teen-aged girl, after two lessons 
from the driving school, took her father 
out for a spin in the family car. “Oh, 
Daddy!” she-trilled. “Doesn't speeding 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because of Thanksgiving holi- 
days, there will be no issue of this 
magazine next week, November 29. 
Your next issue will be dated De- 
cember 6. 











over hill and dale make you glad you're 
still alive?” 
“Glad? I’m 


amaze d!” 


“He said he’d call around nine... 


can’t wait to hear his voice... 


have so much to talk about.” 


What fun it is to look 
forward to a telephone call! 
Ask any gal—it’s the most 
welcome sound to her ears! 
You can make plans, 

keep posted on the news, 
or just chat—and actually 


feel like you are together. 


Today you can always talk 
to your friends when you want 
to. There are telephones 
within your easy reach— 
indoors or outdoors. 

So, keeping in touch is no 


problem at all. 


we always 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


"p ERES something wrong with 
me, Doctor. 

Really? What are the symptoms? 

Well, I don’t have any dates, my 
friends igncre me, my parents pun- 
ish me unjustly, and I have a bad 
reputation. 

You look familiar. Have you come 
to me before? 

Yes, don’t you remember? 
name is Teen-age America. 

I should have recognized the 
symptoms. Let’s see what's the mat- 
ter and what we can do about it. 


My 


Q. My parents don't think I'm ma- 
ture enough to date because I fight so 
much with my sister, don't help at 
home enough, and sometimes act silly. 
Everyone has faults and I don’t know 
why I should be kept from dating be- 
cause of mine. 


A. How often have you heard the 
saying, “Added freedom brings added 
responsibility"? Maybe you haven't 
thought much about it because you 
didn’t think it applied to you. But what 
is dating besides a new freedom? 
You're free to say yes or no to a boy 
who asks you out without asking Mom 
and Dad. All of a sudden you start 
riding in cars, going to movies, spend- 
ing many hours with boys your parents 
don’t know. What you do on dates is 
up to you and your escort—your parents 
have very little say. In order to allow 
you this freedom, your parents have to 
be sure you'll use it sensibly. 

You wonder what whining when 
you're asked to do the dishes, picking 
on your sister, or giggling hours over 
the phone has to do with responsibility 
in dating. You think that maturity in 
dating behavior shows only on dates 
and that your parents aren't giving you 
a chance to prove yourself. The truth 
is that a person doesn't mature in parts. 
All his behavior generally matures at 
the same rate. If she acts like a 12-year- 
old toward her friends, family and 
home life, she’s going to act no older 
elsewhere. Your parents have tried to 
help you grow up by criticizing your 
behavior. Instead of listening to them 
and trying to correct your faults, you 
shrug vour shoulders and say, “This is 


the way I am and this is the way I'll 
always be.” 

If you want to act like a child for- 
ever, go right ahead. But people will 
continue to treat you as a child, and 
this has its disadvantages, as you know. 


Q. 1 was talking with my girl one 
night and several of my buddies came 
over. They started making not-too-nice 
remarks, so my girl left, saying she 
wouldn't go with somebody who had 
that kind of friends. My friends aren't 
bad guys, and I want my girl back. 
What can I do? 


A. Everyone wants pleasures in this 
life. Often wanting one pleasure means 
you can’t have several of the others. 
Then comes the big decision: what do 
I want most and am I willing to sacri- 
fice the other pleasures to have it? 

Right now you want Cecile, a very 
important pleasure. Then there are your 
friends. They give you a different kind 
of pleasure, important nevertheless. 
Which pleasure means more to you and 
will you have to give up one to have 
the other? 

If your friends mean more, then 
Cecile won't have you anyway, and 
that settles that. You two would prob- 
ably keep on having fights about your 
friends. If Cecile means moré to you, 
your friends still mean something and 
you don’t want to get rid of them all. 
So talk to Cecile. She should under- 
stand that boys sometimes talk rough to 
show off, particularly when they're with 
guys who really are rough. Discuss your 
friends one by one so she'll know what 
they’re really like. 

Just as important a result of this dis- 
cussion .is that you, too, will discover 
what your friends are really like. This 
is the perfect opportunity to begin 
choosing your friends individually (a 
sign of maturity) rather than accepting 
all the guys just because they belong 
to the group. Cecile’s objections may 
open your eyes to what your friends are 
really like, and your decision to keep 
them or drop them will show Cecile 
what you are really like. 


Q. I'm a boy 17 dating a girl 15. 
I want to ask her to go steady but 
because I have a juvenile record I know 











Better Homes and Gardens 
“She's at the difficult age—one min- 
ute she’s composing sonnets and the 
next she’s out playing second base.” 


her parents won't let her. Is there any- 
thing I can do? 


A. Keep on asking questions, only 
now ask them of yourself. (1) Why do 
I like Joy? Perhaps she’s one person you 
feel has confidence in you, one person 
who is sure you'll never get into trouble 
again. (2) Why does Joy like me? Per- 
haps understanding why you have been 
in trouble, she sees beyond your record 
into ‘the basically honest, ambitious, 
warm person that you are. (3) Will I 
continue to make Joy believe in me? 
Maybe you've been talking to counse- 
lors and other helpful adults to try to 
keep yourself straight for good. Or 
maybe you've just been keeping your 
fingers crossed that trouble won't trip 
you up again, hoping at the same time 
that Joy will stick by you even if you 
add another groove to that record. 

What this is leading up to is some- 
thing that you’re very much aware of! 
You're quite a risk as a steady boy 
friend, So far there’s been little that’s 
noticeably “steady” or reliable about 
you. If you're not trying like blazes to 
become a trustworthy person, then it 
would be unfair to ask anyone to claim 
you as a friend, particularly Joy. If 
you're sure, on the other hand, that 
youre well on your way to being a 
person a friend can be proud of, then 
you'll be willing to prove your honesty 
and character. This may take a long 
time, but the respect of people you 
admire is worth every bit of the effort. 

Visit Joy at home, and talk to her 
parents about your interests, plans, and 
thoughts. They, too, can become two 
valuable friends. But date other girls, 
and know other groups. Now isn’t the 
time to think about limiting your social 
life to one date. It’s a time for expand- 
ing your social life, making all the 
friends you can. For the first time in a 
long time you can choose your friends 
from a wide range. Take advantage of 
this opportunity. 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


It is easier to keep your hair lovely if you use a 
é : ; JOHN H. BRECK, INC. DEPT S 
shampoo for your individual hair mditior 115 DWIGHT ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair 
sreck Shampoo is for oily Hair. A tl 
Shampoo is for normal hair. A Breck Shar 
leaves your hair clean, fragrant and | 
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“Here's Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
attractive 


who presents an 


to others. Hf 


appearance 
you'd like 


with others through this col- 


you have ideas 
to share 
special questions about your 
that you'd like to ask — 
Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 


t2nd St... New York 36, N. Y. 


turnin or 
appearance 
write: Carol 


33 West 


OT rid of 


there any way to get 


rubby, horny elbows? 


\. Serub them day with hot 
ter SOUP and a nail brush. Then rinse 
into the skin 
movement. A few 
idded_ to the 


lighte n the elbow skin 


every 
ind vork cream with al 
rotating drops ot 


mh pUlce water may 


help to 
I 


lve let 


notice that it snarls easily 


©. Since hair grow, I 

How can I 
it without pulling out my hair? 
\. Brush it by 


nd ‘ { 


my 


} 


brush 


at the 
i fairly thick strand and brush, 
this 
you wont break the hair or pull it out 
When you comb it, follow 


inches. Begin 


moving upward slowly In way, 


by the roots 
the same procedure, beginning at the 
ends of the strands and continuing up 
W ird by ini hes 

QO. Is it all right to bleach a streak in 
my hair? 


{. Bleached streaks are in the same 


just don't 


Also, 


itegory as sideburns they 


look attractive on teen-agers. 


bleaching is likely to kill the natural 
oils of your hair and leave it dull and 
lifeless. 

So next time you're tempted, try a 
new hairdo The results will 
make you much happier in the long run. 


instead. 


Q. I'm shorter than the other boys in 
my class. Is there anything I can do to 


grow taller? 


A. Your height is determined partly 
by heredity—how tall your parents are 
and partly by the physical care you 
body gets. 

Eating well planned meals, which are 
rich in vitamins, minerals, and proteins, 
helps you reach your fullest growth. 
Many teen-agers grow to be taller than 
their : better 
nourished than thei parents were, 


parents because they're 


Exercise is also a definite help in 
Your doctor will be able 
Most 


important of all is developing good 


growing tallet 
to recommend exercises for you 
posture. When you stand straight, you 
feel tall, no matter what your actual 
height is. 
co} oO ° 

Your head’s the place to grow your hair, 
So let it grow — but only there! 


Male or 
shaves these days. Whether you're re 


temale, almost everyone 
moving the masculine stubble from youn 
face or defuzzing underarms or legs tor 
feminine hints 
shaving experts can help you 


glamour a few trom 


l. Betore the = skin 


which you're going to shave with soap 


starting, wash 
and water. 

2. Lather the skin fon three 
minutes. Use hot water, because it helps 
soften the hair faster. 

3. Dunk your razor in hot water often 


two ol 


during the shaving process. Move your 
razor with long, gliding strokes. Experts 
prefer single-edge blades because they r 
less likely to scrape the skin. 

4. If you find yourself missing stubbly 
hairs, hold your skin taut by stretching 
it with your free hand. Then shave it 

o>. if you nick yourself, apply an anti 
septic immediately. 

The best time to shave is after you 
bath or shower, because heat and hot 
soften the hairs. Wash and dry 
And 


girls—get a razor of your own! Even the 


watel 


your razor carefully after each use. 


most patient brothers object to having 
their pet razors swiped by someone else 


° ° © 


Collared 


The style is right — the size is not. 
Bob’s collared into a tight spot. 


Mistaken Identity Some people 
think their teeth are nutcrackers! If you 
do, you run the risk of chipping your 
teeth. For 
off thread or pry open bobby pins with 
your teeth. 


the same reason, don’t bite 


THE SECRET OF HER SMILE 


\) 
a i 


Drinking a quart of milk each 
day helps keep teeth healthy. 
Fruits and vegetables are also 
important teeth-building foods. 


| 


Brush 


— 


teeth with 
or powder at least twice a 
day—morning and night. Rinse 
teeth with water after meals. 


toothpaste 


Regular visits to a dentist keep 
teeth in good condition. He 
can fill cavities, help stop de- 
cay, straighten crooked teeth. 


Daily care, correct eating 
habits, and regular examina- 
tions will keep your teeth 
clean, strong, and attractive. 
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Lano-Clear Lotion, babies your hair with 
lanolin as it waves in soft, casual curls! 


More shine than ever before! Only wonder- 
ful new Silicone in Pin-Quick can put such 
a dancing twinkle in your hair! 


And Pin-Quick’s 5 times faster! The only 
pincurl permanent with a neutralizer...dry 
it safely in minutes with a dryer or in the 
sun! Get new Weatherproof Pin-Quick now. 
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Producing Shakespeare in School 


By JAMES KAPTEYN 


ET us say that an English teacher 

has just assigned his class the next 
scene in Julius Caesar. As preparation 
for tomorrow’s recitation, he makes his 
accustomed effort to bring to life in his 
imagination the people and events be- 
hind the words. His ear detects timing 
and inflection and tone. 
ture are embodied in his mind, and soon 
a whole takes on dimen- 
sion. He seizes a new grip on his text, 


Stance and ges- 
the scene as 


and moved by the greatness he finds, he 
wishes he could share the play more 
fully with his students. 

Most 
experiences. We 


English teachers have similar 
all know that 
play is more than something to be par- 
It is 
and it is inevi- 


a good 


celed out in reading assignments 
a dramatic experience 
table that we ask ourselves the question, 
“Shall I try 


To judge by the 


to produce this play in 
school?” scarcity of 
school productions of Shakespeare the 
inswer to this is generally 
“No.” 

The 


cause for 


question 


most insidious and persuasive 
discouragement lies in the 
feel in the face of the 
multitude of high-powered critical and 
theatrical 


that surround us. 


hesitation we 
interpretations of the plays 
The best answer to this is to “screw 
our courage to the sticking-place.” 
secondary school should have at 
without apolo- 
gies, is willing to go ahead and produce 


Every 
least one teacher who 
his own Shakespeare 
Once the 
made, the director will probably want 
to begin editing the script. The number 
Further 
changes will be suggested by the direc- 


decision to go ahead is 


of acts mav be cut or merged 
what his actors can ac- 
instance, the following 
were made 


tors sense of 
complish. Fo 
cuts (indicated by italics 
to keep the scene moving 


have blood, they say 
blood 


been known to move 


Macsetu: It will 
blood will 

Stones have 
to speak; 

Augures and understood relations have 

By maggot-pies and choughs and rooks 
brought forth 

The secret’st man of blood 


night? 


have 


and trees 


What is the 


11.122-26) 


(Act III, Se. 4 


The mere length of the part, although 


it looks awesome, seldom prevents a 


James Kapteyn, a teaching fellow in 
English at Boston Univ., directed both 
Julius Caesar and Macbeth at the Kings- 
wood School, West Hartford, Conn., 
where he formerly taught. 


youngster who has understood the lines 
from learning them. Lines should not 
be cut on this account alone. The major 
reason for cutting is the effect of wordi- 
ness that comes an actor lacks 
skill in expression. The final working 


when 
script may be a quarter shorter than 
the original. 

In casting, the director simply does 
the best that he can, knowing that there 
will be weak Tryouts 
ideally be open to the whole school, but 
if the cast is still short-handed, it is 
often possible in Shakespeare to give 


spots. should 


an actor two roles or to reduce two 
characters to one. Julius Caesar, for in- 
half a 


characters in the last two acts that can 
very effectively be played by the origi- 


stance, introduces dozen new 


nal minor conspirators, who by this 


time have dropped out of the play. Such 


Metro-Goldwyn- Maye 
“Here was a Caesar! When comes such 
another?”’ Marlon Brando, as Marc An- 
tony, harangues mob in Julius Caesar. 


minor rewriting should be freely under 
taken. 

If the school has an auditorium, there 
is no theatre problem. But even if it 
has, the possibilities of putting the play 
on in the 


sidered, too. Caesar 


gymnasium should be con 
has been done hh 


floor, the 
an elliptical ring of 


the center of a stage 


being formed by 


gym 


seats and lighted by a single overhead 
lamp shaded so that the lighted area 
extended just to the spectators’ feet 

This staging is especially effective 
when Caesar and his party return from 
the games where the crown is offered 
to him 
tionless 


The lonely Cassius leans mo 
Brutus, 
whose nobility Cassius has been trying 


against a low wall 
to warp to his own purposes has just 
left him to find Casca. As 
enters, it passes along the gym wall 
behind the audience. 
sight during the whole scene—speaks to 
Antony, 


the crowd 
Caesar—out of 


“... Yond Cassius has a lean 


and hungry look;/He thinks too much 
such men are dangerous.” 

There is a naturalness and informal- 
ity about this kind of staging that re- 
self-consciousness. The 
move freely about, there is 
room for asides, and if the actors project 
their voices, the audience will have no 


duces actors 


enough 


trouble hearing 


Rehearsals Needed 


Rehearsals (about 40 hours will be 
needed) should begin with coaching of 
the principals and then move on to 
entire scenes and acts. At first the re 
hearsals will be merely readings. Gradu 
ally, as the lines are understood, voic« 
and action will develop. 

When, at the end of his harangue to 
the mob, Antony speaks, “Here was a 
Caesar! When comes such another?” we 
must try to bring out the wrath, love 
tension, and calculation from which the 
scene is constructed. The cast will learn 
from the 


from the vocal cords, and 


whole body not 


to speak 
merely will 
gradually achieve projection, the sens¢ 
of audience. 

To keep the production an artistic 
whole is one of the toughest jobs facing 
the amateur director. He must be pai 
ticularly alert in the matter of physical 
They 


ished or professional-looking than are 


properties must be no more fin 


the acting abilities of his cast. The 
audience will accept four mobsters as a 
mob and the heavy red blanket carried 
by Antony as the 


Caesar. Simplicity of appropriate props 


bleeding body of 
muight to recommend them. 
heavier stage 
table 
chairs and a few painted wooden boxes 
for rocks, podia battle 
ments, etc. Add a map, goblets, and a 
candlestick, and the set is complete 


The problem of the 
props is easily solved by a and 


walls, steps, 


In costuming, similar artistic restraint 
remembered 
that a 
is Duncan merely be 


is necessary. It must be 


that it is no easier to imagine 
17-vear-old boy 
is wearing a crown and an 
authentic Scotch kilt. A jacket and a 
tie are about all the 11th-century king 
wind 


cause he 


liness a boy is ready for, and a 
breaker goes fal enough in the direc 

tion of a suit of armor. The gesture of 
stabbing with clenched fingers Is more 
believable than a trick blade 

And so it is with the whole produc 

tion: it is the feeling within that catche 

our sympathy and holds the play to 
gether and gives it life. The evocation 
of this feeling is a rich talent. It is the 
that 
English teacher is preparing a scene for 


one cries to be used when ou 


tomorrow’s class and finds himself 


moved by what he reads.e 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


(Starred items part of a unit on Ameri- 
can music For bibliography, see 
“America the Beautiful” next issue. 

*Wed., Nov. 20, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Arts 
and the Gods: “Death and the Brides,” 
about Demeter and Dionysus. Abduc- 
tion of Persephone to underworld and 
Demeter’s mourning. Orpheus and Eury- 
dice—useful for music unit. Nov. 27 
“The Trojan War.” Homer's Iliad. Dec 
4: “The Odyssey.” 

*10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. Steel 
Hour: Musical version of parts of chap- 
ters XXIV-XXX of Mark Twain's 
“Huck Finn,” the episode in which the 
King and the Duke try to swindle two 
young girls out of their inheritance 
Why do you think these sections were 
chosen from the 43 available chapters? 
Is the spirit of this novel too complex 
to be captured in what is being publi- 
cized as “a brand new song and dance 
version of Mark Twain's masterpiece of 
Americana”? What do we discover 
about Twain’s democratic sentiments 
from the “nobility” and “rank” of the 
two swindlers? Compare the Duke’s 
soliloquy from “Hamlet” with the orig- 
inal. Is this funny to you? Try to ac- 
count logically for all the changes in 
and omissions from the Twain novel. 
Do you believe a musicalization cheap- 
ens or popularizes a great work of art, 
e.g., “My Fair Lady,” “Kiss Me Kate,” 
“West Side Story”? How successful is 
this musical on its own terms? 

Sun., Nov. 24, 2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wis- 
dom: Sir Osbert Sitwell, English 
poet and critic, speaks with Samuel 
Chotzinoff, NBC's director of opera and 
biographer of Toscanini 

*3:05 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Strauss’ “Don Juan.” Dec. 1 
Beethoven's “Egmont” overture; Schu- 
mann’s “Piano Concerto in A minor,” 
Guiomar Novaes, pianist 

*Mon., Nov. 25, 9:00 p.m. (NBC) Tele- 
phone Hour: Thanksgiving program 
with baritone Leonard Warren and the 
chorus singing the “Te Deum” from 
Puccini's “Tosca.” He will also do the 
traditional “Over the River and Through 
the Woods”: and “At an Old Trysting 
Place” from “Woodland Sketches” by 
Edward MacDowell 
Tues., Nov. 26, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin: Producer Hal 
Stanley has culled his musical score 
“from the classic works of Edvard 
Grieg so I’ve got familiarity working 
for me.” Do you think the music fits the 
theme of the play? Van Johnson and 
Claude Rains star in this 90-minute mu- 
sical which can be analyzed like “Huck 
Finn.” Prepare for critical themes by 
reading a standard version of the fairy 
tale and by listening to the Peer Gynt 
Suite. The producer decided to use spe- 
cial effects to indicate the hordes of 
rats because he wanted to “entertain 
people, not frighten them.” Are there 
ever shocking characters or events in 
fairy tales that make it hard to under- 
stand why they are great literature? 

*Wed., Nov. 27, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Annie 
Get Your Gun!: Mary Martin and John 
Raitt in a two-hour telecast of Irving 


Berlin’s musical. Look up the first re- 
views of the Broadway hit which 
opened May 16, 1946. Compare the qual- 
ities cited by theatre critics with those 
mentioned by movie critics (1950) and 
tonight’s TV critics. Do you agree that 
the twelve major Berlin songs in the 
musical represent his biggest successes? 
Do you remember some of his songs’ 
*Sat., Nov. 30, 2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropol- 
itan Opera (Premiere): Verdi's “Aida.” 


Sun., Dec. 1, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omnibus 


Boswell’s friendship with Dr. Samuel! 
Johnson dramatized. 1. Before the tele- 


Mary Martin and John Raitt star in 
musical Annie Get Your Gun Wednesday, 


Nov. 27, 8:30-10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV). 


cast learn the identity and importance 
of these: David Garrick, “The Diction- 
ary of the English Language,” Oliver 
Goldsmith, Bedlam, Bishop Berkeley, 
London coffee houses, Lord Chesterfield, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 2. How does Bos- 
well establish the spirit of 18th Century 
London, its virtues, vices? How have 
we progressed since? Would Johnson 
be as powerful a figure in 20th Century 
America? What contemporaries resem- 
ble him? 3. Check the Omnibus pro- 
gram for accuracy against Boswell’s 
“Life” (a convenient source is the Pre- 
mier paperback sampler). Can you find 
transposed quotations? Why has this 
been done? 4. What prompted Boswell’s 
interest in Johnson? Compare and dis- 
cuss Boswell’s and Johnson's styles 
Would Boswell have survived without 
Johnson? Johnson without Boswell? 5 
Why do you think Johnson deflated 
people as he did? When is this a valu- 
able talent? When is it a fault? 6. Dis- 
cuss the validity of these aphorisms 
from Johnson: “No one is a hypocrite in 
his pleasures.” “Courage, Mr. Boswell 
It is reckoned the greatest of all 
virtues, because unless a man has it he 
has no security for preserving any other 
virtue.” “Patriotism, Sir, is the last ref- 
uge of the scoundrel.” 

*Sun., Dec. 8, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera 
Three: “A Conjugation of the Blues. A 
study of American jazz and literature.” 

*2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC Opera: 
Premiere of Francis Poulenc’s “Dia- 
logues of the Carmelites,” based on a 


Sun., 


Mon., Nov. 25, 9:30 p.m. 


Tues., 


Thurs., 


play by Georges Bernanos. Set in France 
during the French Revolution of 1789, 
it tells of a group of nuns and their 
brave martyrdom. 
*5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Seven Lively 
“Tne Sound of Jazz.” 
>. 11, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Bing 
Crosby Musical. 

Dec. 15, 12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s 
Take a Trip: Thomas Scherman conducts 
the Little Orchestra Society in a special! 
Christmas program. 


Fri., Dec. 20, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dupont 


Show: Bob Cummings in 90-minute mu- 
sical, “Junior Miss,” a TAB selection. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Nov. 21, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 


house 90: The important problem of 
anti-intellectualism gets melodramatic 
treatment in George Bellak’s “The 
Troublemakers.” Drunken college stu- 
dents murder the outspoken editor of 
the campus paper while roughing him 
up for his unpopular opinions. Another 
serious student who witnesses the beat- 
ing suffers threats, attempted bribery, 
and an uneasy conscience. 1. What is the 
play’s main problem or theme? Who 
are “the troublemakers’? What is the 
value of the critic, the “oddball”? What 
are the rights and responsibilities of 
school journalists? 2. What popular ex- 
pressions describe the different types of 
students in the play, e.g., Torin, Stanley, 
and the others? 
Sat., Nov. 23, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Tex- 
aco Command Appearance: For Ethel 


Barrymore. 

(CBS-TV) Du- 
pont Show: A. J. Cronin’s “Beyond This 
Place,” about a young man striving to 
free his unjustly imprisoned father. 
Nov. 26, 9:30 a.m. (ABC-TV) Tele- 
phone Time: A Sam Houston story. 


Thurs., Nov. 28, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 


house 90: A new Rod Serling play, 
“Panic Button,” about the moral 
turmoil of the surviving pilot of an air- 
liner whose error carried 11 persons to 
their deaths 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Nov. 20, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Dis- 
neyland: As Muttnik soars, “The Best 
Doggoned Dog in the World,” an all- 
live-action program about dogs and the 
wonderful things they do, has a sudden 
timeliness. 

Mon., Nov. 25, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold 
Journey: Orinoco Adventure. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND SCIENCE 


Nov. 21, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Project 20: “The Innocent Years.” 
(See “Teleguide” Nov. 15 “Scholastic 
Teacher,” p. 9-T.) 

10:05 p.m. (NBC) Family 
57: “What Does Divorce 
Children?” 

*Sun., Nov. 24, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet 
Mr. Wizard: “Musical Instruments.” Dec 
1: Light. 

3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns Hopkins 
File 7: Tomorrow’s chemists. 

3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Look Here: Sen 
John Kennedy. Dec. 1: Burr Tillstrom 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide 
World: “Miracle in the Desert,” about 
Phoenix and the Southwest. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) See It Now 
“Atomic Timetable, Part I: Fission, Fu- 
sion, and Abundance.” Peacetime uses 
(future programs will cover medical 
and military uses). Argonne National 
Lab in Chicago; National Reactor 
Testing Station in Idaho Falls; huge 
new nuclear power station at Shipping- 
port, Pa.; world’s first full-scale nuclear 
power station at Calder Hall, England: 
an experimental reactor in Japan. Dis- 
posal problems. Guests include: Adm 
Strauss; Adm. Rickover; Dr. Teller. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Cen- 
tury: Hour-long show on brainwashing 


Living 
Mean to 


Sun., Dec. 1, 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Conquest 


New science series features studies 
of oceanography, viruses, instrument- 
laden balloons. Top U.S. scientists will 
discuss meaning of Soviet Sputniks. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 


























World Book Improves 
Communicatio 


English 


Making Shakespeare Live 


AN ELEVENTH-GRADE teacher saw that her class was reluctantly facing 
the prospect of reading Hamlet. This stemmed from an earlier contact with 
Shakespeare which had not been very meaningful. The teacher, with a sensi- 
tive appreciation of her students’ needs, realized that this probably was due to 
a lack of understanding of Shakespeare and the period in which he lived. 
To provide that background, she suggested that they have a panel discussion 
on why Shakespeare has had such universal appeal. 

She suspected that some of the panelists would turn to reference material 
so she checked in advance on what was available. Of all the sources of in- 
formation on Shakespeare in the library she found none more complete than 
the twenty-seven pages in Volume 15 of World Book! 

One student reported that Shakespeare’s aptness in expression lay in his 
ability to delineate characters of all types vividly. Another stated that he had 
an amazing knowledge of a wide variety of subjects. After many points had 
been discussed, the interest of the group was so aroused that they wanted to 
carry the project further. 

Two committees were formed. One analyzed Shakespeare’s writings, making 
a list of them by the four periods of development explained in the World Book 
text. Individual reports were made on the synopses of the plays which were 
also given in World Book. The second committee made a study of the era in 
which Shakespeare lived. In addition to the Shakespeare article, they also re- 
ferred to other volumes in World Book for information on the Elizabethan 
Age and contemporary writers. 

This actual unit of work took about four wecks’ time. Upon its completion, 
the class turned to the reading of Hamlet with great zest. 


Research on Foreign Lands 


A TEACHER of ninth-grade English often tries to 
guide students into research based on leisure-time 
reading. Many of these young people still need prac- 
tice in developing research techniques. When it is 
done on an individual basis, the teacher has a better 
chance to evaluate the student’s work and to discover 
places in which he needs special help. 

After reading Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s North to 
the Orient, a girl gave a talk on the Great Circle 
Route, using references in World Book to authenti- 
cate her report. An account of life in modern China 
followed another girl’s reading of Elizabeth Lewis’ 
Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze. After an enjoyable 


experience with Elizabeth Waugh’s book on Simon 
Bolivar, one boy made an extensive study of Bolivar’s 
influence in the development of democracy in South 
America. Another boy who was reading Fritz Mulen- 
weg’s Big Tiger and Christian had never heard of the 
Gobi Desert. Rather than wait until he was finished, 
his teacher suggested that he look it up in World Book 
so that he would thoroughly enjoy the story. Because 
of the interest that developed, he also read Roy 
Chapman Andrews’ Quest in the Desert. 

The value of these reports lies in their individual- 
ity. The talks are greeted with real interest, and often 
a lively question-and-answer period follows. 





STATEMENT in World Book says, “Today, modern means of 
communication have made neighbors of all mankind.” English 
teachers realize that ideas, facts, and broad vocabularies are essential 
for young people to develop their powers of expression. The World 


allt 


The Play's the Thing 


“WORLD Book tells you just about everything,” com- 
mented a member of a high-school dramatics club. This 
group, with little more than a set of World Book for refer- 
ence, not only organized a successful club, but put on a se- 
ries of dramatic productions. From World Book came sim- 
ple plans for making flats and other scenery. From World 
Book also came an explanation of the duties of the director, 
the stage manager, the property manager, and other people 
concerned with putting on a play. Likewise, from World 
Book came many ideas on the actual staging of a show. 

But the encyclopedia did not stop doing its job here. 
The group wanted to know more about different types of 
dramatic productions, so a series of individual reports was 
made from World Book on the miracle play, the panto- 
mime, the melodrama, the morality play, the tableau, and 
other forms of dramatic productions. 

Of great value to the group was the World Book section 
on costumes. Not only did they get ideas about various 
periods in history, but they also received ideas for costumes 
to represent people in various countries throughout the 
world. They found that by hunting in rag bags and doing 
simple sewing, they could imitate many of the costumes 
shown in the plates. 

While examining the Reading and Study Guide in World 
Book, the group found a complete section devoted to 
Drama. This broadenec. the base of their thinking, since 
they found references not only to the legitimate theater, but 
to motion pictures, radio and television performances, and 
other forms of entertaining such as juggling, minstrel shows, 
and ventriloquism. 

The same assistance that this dramatic club received 
from using World Book has been experienced by classes 
studying the theater or reading plays. Librarians report 
that eleventh- and twelfth-grade students frequently refer 
to World Book for information on various periods of dra- 
matic development, as well as for individual reports on such 
outstanding dramatists as Ibsen, Shaw, and O'Neill. 


Book Encyclopedia is being used in more and more English classes. It 
provides factual background on historic events and personalities. It 
increases knowledge and promotes research. Enthusiasm gained from 
World Book is carried out of the classroom into the community. 


Timely Topics 


THE debate, the floor talk, the panel discussion, 
and just good old-fashioned class arguments are 
all methods of communication developed in the 
English class. For these experiences to be meaning- 
ful, they need to center around worthwhile topics. 
Today, debates in English classes may be on such 
timely subjects as admitting Red China to the 
United Nations, the values of foreign aid, or the 
development of public versus private water power. 
High-school students are interested in topics such 
as the possibility of lowering the national voting 
age, the admission of Hawaii and Alaska as states, 
and efforts to provide greater uniformity among 
states in matters such as taxation, marriage laws, 
and highway regulations. 

Recently a group of tenth-graders set up a plan 
for the revision of the federal government. This in- 
volved having the defeated presidential candidate 
become a senator-at-large, the leader of the de- 
feated party in the senate. The class argued that in 
our American system of government we fail to take 
advantage of the services of the leader of the de- 
feated party, whereas in the British government, 
he automatically becomes the minority leader in 
the House of Commons. 

Their English teacher was glad to let them dis- 
cuss this as long as they based their talk on facts. 
The class referred to the World Book article on 
the Constitution to see what revisions would be 
necessary to put such a system into practice. One 
group studied the British form of government and 
another the American form, to give the advantages 
of each. Another referred to the World Book arti- 
cle on the President. Still another committee made 
a study of defeated presidential candidates and 
their post-campaign activities. 

A visitor to this class commented on the students’ 
ability to express themselves. There was a constant 
interchange of ideas—disagreement substantiated 
by factual rebuttal, or affirmation of another’s po- 
sition with additional facts. The group did both 
oral and written reporting. They made speeches 
and wrote newspaper editorials. They became so 
convinced of the worth of their plan that they 
wrote their congressman describing its virtues. 









Social 
Studies 








BECAUSE every nation is influ- 
enced by bordering countries as well 
as the entire continent of which it is 
a part, high-school students need 
some knowledge of Africa if they are 
to understand the problems besetting 
Egypt. 

Africa of today is much different 
from the continent these students 
studied at fourth or fifth grade. 
World Book Encyclopedia’s fresh ap- 
proach to this rapidly changing con- 
tinent gives a quick orientation. 

After making a brief study of 
Africa, one group assembled some 
questions for a panel discussion. 

1. To what extent has Libya sepa- 
rated Egypt from the French bloc 
of Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia, 






















































































Advanced 
Research 














A BRIGHT tenth-grader, with a pronounced interest in political science, 
became interested in the early cultural patterns from which the modern 
Arab states had emerged. He was pleased that World Book discussed the 
Arabian peninsula as a single unit culturally and economically, even though 
the political states were treated separately. He next read the article on the 
Arabs, and his interest was so aroused that he went to the library for some 
of the T. E. Lawrence books and other source materials. 

While The World Book Encyclopedia serves to answer many questions, 
one of its most valuable features is that it motivates additional research. 
Bob’s teacher feels it accomplishes this by providing sufficient informa- 
tion to satisfy, but at the same time including elements of high interest 
to stimulate the student to read further. Such research is self-motivated, 
rather than an assigned task. 
























































Continental Influences 


Research Gives + 


to Current 





causing a closer alliance with the 
countries of the Arabian peninsula? 

2. How have the gains of post-war 
Ethiopia affected Egypt? 

3. One of the goals of the new 
British Central African Federation is 
increased continental trade. What 
raw materials could it supply to 
Egypt? 

Partial answers to these questions 
were found in the Africa article. For 
more information, individual class 
members turned to the World Book 
articles on the separate countries. 
They learned that Libyan independ- 
ence has had a strong influence on 
the Egyptians. They read that Egypt 
could get necessary copper and co- 
balt from Northern Rhodesia and 
the Belgian Congo, manganese from 
the Gold Coast, iron ore from Libya 
and the French North Africa coun- 
tries, and some manufactured iron 
and steel products from Southern 
Rhodesia and the Union of South 
Africa. The Belgian Congo has a 
rich supply of uranium. 

Racial differences and a wide vari- 
ance in modes of living, types of oc- 
cupations, economies and _ political 
status provide strong barriers to com- 
mon action among the peoples of 
this large continent. These are ac- 
centuated by wide differences in cli- 
mate. But this class gained a realiza- 
tion that Africa, as it becomes a 
greater factor in the total world pic- 
ture, will have even greater effects 
on its countries, including Egypt. 


Perspec 
Events 


i-elftect relationship 


long-range her than thinking in terms 


hate future. Fact backgrounds acquired by 
The World Book Encyclopedia give the BLUC¢ 


basis for the drawing of solid conclusions 


A Springboard for Further Study 


ANY current events topic provides motiva- 
tion for research. This can be in the form of re- 
view or in new unexplored areas. 

A tenth-grade teacher giving a course in 
World Geography to some vocational students 
used the Near East situation for review pur- 
poses. At the time that the United Nations ex- 
peditionary forces went into the Suez area, the 
class clipped articles about countries offering to 
send troops. One article listed the specific areas 
in Canada from which divisions were chosen. 
This provided an opportunity to review the 
names of Canadian provinces. Another clipping 
told of Colombian troops being sent, but no one 
had more than a vague idea of the location of 
Colombia in South America. 

The teacher supplied blank South American 
maps on which to write in the names of the 
countries. The students used the classroom 
World Book set and several days later every 


person in the group could identify the correct 
location of each country. 

An example of how interest in an area will 
stimulate research in new topics is shown by an 
able ninth-grade class that had used World Book 
in connection with news reports on the Near 
East. One boy had noticed the article on ara- 
besque decoration which Arabs in 
World Book. He went on to read’the article on 
the Alhambra, the finest example of Moorish art 
in Europe, containing many examples of ara- 


followed 


besque design. From there he went to the article 
on Islamic architecture which showed a close-up 
of this famous building. In the article on Spain 
he found that the Moorish influence is still evi- 
dent there, particularly in the buildings of Gra- 
nada, Cérdoba, and Seville. From this interest 
there developed a special study on the influence 
of the Moors and Arabs on the life and culture 
of southern Europe. 


Establishing Backgrounds 


Africa, and shows how 


their influence was retained 


NO NATIONAL or international problem arises 
that is not the result of years of gradual change. As 
one section of the world after another has hit the 
headlines, World Book has been assisting its readers 
to establish necessary backgrounds to understand these 
changes. This was true when India was partitioned 
into India, Pakistan and Kashmir, when the French 
and Dutch withdrew from the Burmese Peninsula— 
and more recently, when Vice-President Nixon went 
to Africa for the establishment of the state of Ghana. 

Now, in 


throughout the country, World Book is serving the 


many junior and senior high schools 
social-studies classes as they try to understand the 
economic and territorial differences in the Near East. 
Teachers use World Book to trace the drives for pow- 
er and control of the Arab states, Egypt, and the rela- 
tively new Jewish nation. World Book traces the pat- 
tern of the Arabs as they invaded Europe, Asia, and 


in Europe as late as the 1400's. 

An interesting result of this type of research is a 
new appreciation for the values of democracy. A 
twelfth-grade group studying the history of the Egyp- 
tian state came to the conclusion that each one of its 
failures lay in the fact that it lacked the safeguards 
provided by a democratic state. 

In developing backgrounds on the new state of 


Israel, the World 


plete, giving a factual account of the many accom- 


,00k discussion is especially com- 


plishments of the new Jewish nation, as well as the 
problems it faces. Upon using the article, one teacher 
said, “I have an unusual opportunity to develop with 
in my students a desire for an adequate background 
and an open mind to evaluate a constantly changing 
situation. With its modern up-to-date world coverage, 


World Book goes a long way in serving that end.” 





World Book Stimulates 
Job Opportunities 


Guidance 


Analyzing Job Opportunities 


A NINTH-GRADE class spent one 45-minute period each week with the guid- 
ance counselor. Early in the term they set up a unit in which each person would 
be assigned to analyze a different job and make a complete report on it. As they 
began to work on the project, it soon became evident that everyone should fol- 
low a somewhat similar pattern if they were going to have a good basis for com- 
parisons and discussion at the end of the study. 

Their teacher suggested that they refer to the section, ““What Makes a Job,” 
under Vocational Guidance in Volume 17 of World Book. Here was a working 
outline that could be applied to any job opportunity. A committee was chosen to 
duplicate this outline. Another assumed the task of assigning the jobs to the 
individual students. 

After each person had completed his analysis, he was given the additional as- 
signment of interviewing someone in the particular field which he was to study. 
He took with him a list of fourteen questions sect up in World Book showing the 
value of any job opportunity or career. 

Many people in the community became interested in the project as it devel- 
oped. They enjoyed being visited by these young people who were seeking first- 
hand information to use with their reading in World Book. One of its most im- 
portant aspects was a new interest in higher education shown by many of the 
students. Some of them even sought to adjust their high-school courses to make 
sure that it would be possible to enter college after graduation. 


of World Book which lists almost 550 colleges and 
junior colleges and her seniors took charge of writ- 
ing to each college, requesting catalogs and infor- 
mation. 

In the article in World Book on Vocational 
she found eleven departments of the 
government offering data concerning such career 
areas as public health, wild life, and forestry. The 
junior class wrote to these sources and received 


Guidance 


Choosing Colleges 


A TEACHER in a small high school wrote re- 
cently that she had been given the task of serving 
as guidance counselor. She found that The World 
Book Encyclopedia, so useful in her social studies 
classes, was equally helpful in her guidance work. 

The school had never had a counseling depart- 
ment before, and she decided to start a file of in- 
formation on colleges and universities. The libra- 
rian referred her to the Reading and Study Guide 


many informational pamphlets and booklets for 
further study. She put her ninth-graders to work 
at clipping articles and news items of vocational 
interest and assigned the tenth grade to write to 
industries for booklets on job opportunities. 

Soon this teacher had the most complete, up-to- 
date files of any school in the county. Many stu- 
dents came to her for special help in choosing the 
college they planned to attend. Other schools bor- 
rowed information on specific occupations and the 
best places to train for them. 





Interest in 
alld Careers 


Vocational Visits 


IT IS a popular practice in many high schools to 
take groups of students to visit local manufactur- 
ing plants and other places of business that pre- 
sent job opportunities. Guidance teachers report 
that preparation for these trips in the form of ad- 
vanced research increases their value. 

Four boys in one class had registered an interest 
in photoengraving. Their teacher scheduled a visit 
to a photoengraving shop, but allowed plenty of 
time in advance for a research project centering 
around the process of photoengraving, as explained 
in World Book. 

A larger group of girls expressed a similar in- 
terest in nursing and related activities such as ther- 
apy and laboratory work. Still others were inter- 
ested in dietetics and jobs leading to food manage- 
ment. Few of the girls had anything but minimum 
training in mind. The guidance teacher used World 
Book to interest them in taking additional work 
to earn a college degree. Thirty-one specific refer- 
ences in World Book were’ given to the girls to 
study and they were well prepared for their trip 
to a hospital to inspect its nursing facilities, surgi- 
cal rooms and equipment, laboratory, and food 
preparation department. 

Of all the groups, perhaps the boys interested in 
engineering profited the most by their World Book 
research experience. They found nineteen types of 
engineering listed. Using this article as their back- 
ground, they prepared a large chart showing the 
various types, the educational requirements, the op- 
portunities available for employment, and the type 
of work that would be done. 

This high school consistently sends a large per- 
centage of its graduates on to college. Programs of 
research, coupled with visits to surrounding plants, 
help to motivate young people to seek the advan- 
tages of higher education, 


ANY guidance counselors consider The World 

Book Encyclopedia an excellent means of 
awakening interest in new areas of vocational oppor- 
tunities. The Reading and Study Guide notes that 
more than eighty different fields of work are described 
throughout the volumes. By introducing the student 
to a variety of careers, World Book is helping to lay 
the groundwork for wiser choices in the future. 


Annual Career Day 


IF YOUR high school has an annual Career Day, you 
may be interested in knowing how World Book can assist 
in making it a success. The idea of a Career Day is to invite 
people in various fields to consult with juniors and seniors. 
The day may open with a panel discussion, followed by op- 
portunitie. for conferences and counseling on a group or 
individual basis. Even small towns can have successful 
Career Days by tapping the potential human resources of 
their area. 

A teacher planning a Career Day referred to the list of 
vocational opportunities in World Book to get ideas about 
who could assist in the program. The first seven occupa- 
tions listed were accounting, advertising, agriculture, air 
conditioning, architecture, army, and commercial art. She 
found six of them represented by people within the limits 
of the town—a man doing accounting in a small plant, a 
farmer, a mechanic who installed air-conditioning units, 
an architect, an army recruiting officer, and a commercial 
artist. Sufficiently encouraged, she went through the list 
and was surprised to see that representatives of more than 
three-fourths of the vocations could be invited from the 
community or the surrounding area. 

One section of Career Day was planned around voca- 
tions in which students were interested but which could not 
be represented by people working in the field. These in- 
cluded the diplomatic service, ceramic designing, deep-sea 
diving, and mining engineering. Special reports and ex- 
hibits were planned for these four areas. 

The librarian planned a special vocational display. She 
listed the World Book references so that students could refer 
to them before the vocational day took place, She also dis- 
played books which were devoted to one specific occupation 
or career. 

The committee felt that the students were especially 
helped by World Book’s wide presentation of vocational 
opportunities in every area. As the chairman explained, 
many seniors do not have a clear-cut idea of what they 
want to do after high school. This means that they need 
to investigate many types of jobs and professions. The short, 
concise descriptions in World Book made this possible. It 
also was a determining factor in helping students select 
the persons to whom they would report for counseling on 
Career Day. 

If you have such a program, or want to organize one in 
your high school, you too will find World Book helpful in 


providing information you will need. 





Increased Reading Skills 
Better Research Practices 


EACH year of a student’s education should bring an im- 

TRAINING in research is a cumulative skill throughout the provement in reading skills. World Book’s extensive coverage 
entire school program. An integral part of the World Book program stimulates research with meaningful cross referencing. A 
of stimulating research is the Reading and Study Guide. Many single assignment may involve several articles in different 
other features also contribute to making World Book a suitable volumes. This type of study is bound to increase his reading 
reference work for the junior and senior high school. ability. 

Its single alphabetical arrangement provides the most simple Because of its carefully chosen vocabulary, its readability, 
and direct method of locating topics, and its system of cross and its well-constructed sentences, The World Book Encyclo- 
references makes a separate index unnecessary. Wherever possible, pedia is used in junior and senior high school for individual 
a list of related subjects is given to encourage additional reading. practice in improving reading. It has proven valuable in 
Major articles are followed by outlines and questions. Bibliographies increasing vocabulary, stepping up reading speed, and im- 
and recommended books encourage the students to continue their proving comprehension. 
research. 


A Problem-Solving Approach to Learning 


THE problem-solving approach attempts to apply in its approach, it leaves to him the full obligation 
the scientific method to the solution of everyday of drawing conclusions. At the same time, it makes 
problems. The World Book Encyclopedia is or- it as easy as possible for him to get a wide variety 
ganized to encourage and improve this technique. It of facts. 
avoids any schematic arrangement of materials that World Book’s method of presentation discourages 
will deprive the student of the valuable experience students from copying but invites them to return 
of organizing his study. Because it is basically factual again and again for the answers to their questions. 


Caring for Increased Self-Direction 


Individual Differences 


BY THE time the student reaches junior and senior high school, 
increased self-direction is a priority goal of his learning program. More 
and more assignments are made on an individual basis. 

The student turns to World Book for several reasons. It is easy to 


WORLD Book material is organized so that the easiest 
concepts are presented in the opening paragraphs, with 
more advanced ideas being developed as the article 
continues. The slow reader can find an answer to his 
question without reading to the end. The more advanced 
reader is given the impetus to complete the article and 


use—it has been a friend since elementary school. At the same time, it 
never talks down to him; it gives an adult answer to an adult question. 
He likes its easy-to-use single alphabetical approach. He knows the 
articles are written by experts and that he can find their names and po- 


: ; ‘ . , sitions in Volume One. He has confidence in its accuracy and knows that 
Students with special problems in research skills benefit World 
Oo 


from using World Book. The girl who needs to learn to 
take notes, the boy who has trouble outlining, the class 
that fails to make adequate evaluations—all find that 
The World Book Encyclopedia is a valuable tool in meet- 
ing individual needs. 


go on to other related subjects. 


Book’s constant 
program of revision plus 
yearly supplement keeps 
it up to date. 


WORLD BOOK 
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